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HE brief and fragmentary treatise Ilepi “TYous presents the spec- 

tacle, not too uncommon in literature, of a major critical docu- 

ment which has gained assent—in this case almost universal as- 
sent—to its statements while the arguments which developed and 
guaranteed those statements have gone nearly unexamined. Since its 
publication at Basel by Robortello in 1554, and more particularly since 
Boileau’s translation a hundred and twenty years later, the treatise 
has been frequently edited and translated, admired and eulogized, 
cited and discussed; but: the quality of sensibility for which it has 
been chiefly esteemed, and which has won for it innumerable and il- 
lustrious admirers, seems unfortunately to have discouraged logical 
analysis. Twentieth-century commentators on the work, from Chur- 
ton Collins? to Mr. J. W. H. Atkins,* seem to have written with Gib- 
bon’s famous remark in mind and consequently to have been occupied 
chiefly with the insight, the enthusiasm, and the originality displayed 
in the treatise; and while these preoccupations have in their turn pro- 
duced eloquence and insight, as well as some excellent outlines and 


1 [It is intended to print from time to time in Modern philology a series of papers dealing, 
from fresh points of view, with the history of the basic disciplines which have influenced 
literary study in modern times. The present paper is in some sense a sequel to the essay 
on ‘‘Literary criticism and the concept of imitation in antiquity,’’ by Richard McKeon, 
which appeared in August, 1936 (XX XIV, 1-35); it will be followed, in an early number, 
by a similar reappraisal of Scaliger.—Epiror.] 


2 Studies in poetry and criticism (London, 1905). 
3 Literary criticism in antiquity (Cambridge, 1934), II, 210 ff. 
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précis, they have as often le: to the neglect and, in Saintsbury’s case 
at least, even to the deprecation of the dialectical apparatus which 
underlies the work.‘ 

Yet Longinus, if, indeed, he was the author of this treatise, exhibits 
on every page a concern with problems which could scarcely have 
arisen in a random discussion wherein literary enthusiasm was the 
solitary guiding principle of the critic; and even to grant, as numerous 
commentators have done, that the work presents clearly marked di- 
visions, amid the ruins of which some fragments of an argument may 
still be discerned, is to offer insufficient explanation of the portions of 
the manuscript which are still extant. The eleven manuscripts of the 
work have been the object of much learned scrutiny from a philologi- 
cal point of view, but even in the collect they scarcely present, by the . 
methods of consideration possible to grammarians, anything like an 
adequate representation of the whole treatise. As a consequence two 
courses, the pursuit of both of which has been sufficiently exemplified, 
have been open to the scholar operating on purely grammatical prin- 
ciples: either the lacunae might be made the subject of learned lam- 
entation, in the absence of further manuscripts, or the text as we 
have it might be called in question on the basis of philological argu- 
ments of varying direction and cogency. To the literary historian yet 
another course is open: the topics with which Longinus is concerned 
may be treated as the conventional topics of Greek and Roman writers 
on rhetorical theory, and questions of their order and even of the man- 
ner of their discussion may be answered in terms of the practice of 
earlier, and not infrequently even of later, rhetoricians.5 The objec- 
tion to both the grammatical and the historical solutions is properly, 
not that either approach is inferior or that distinguished efforts have 
been wanting in either, but that, in terms of what Longinus himself 
says, as I have suggested, many questions of importance remain un- 
answerable. The first page of the treatise, for example, presents to us 
an author who is pre-eminently concerned with method, for the criti- 
cism of Caecilius rests upon methodological grounds and the major 
preoccupation evinced by the introductory remarks is with the pre- 

‘George Saintsbury, A history of criticism and literary taste in Europe (New York, 
1902), I, 159, 161-62. 

6’ Mr. Atkins’ explication seems to me to be chiefly of this sort. 
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cepts according to which a technical treatise must be constructed. 
Again, the discussion of whether an art of sublimity is possible® be- 
comes transformed, if we regard it as a matter of convention, into a 
servile and meaningless imitation of other and more philosophic in- 
quiries; and, in like manner, topics of discussion throughout the trea- 
tise become unimportant and ineffectual, sometimes indeed wholly 
unintelligible, efforts to conform to a literary tradition. To such a 
place of unimportance, thus, we should have to consign the criticism . 
of the Odyssey, the discussion of faultlessness versus faulty grandeur, 
the chapters on pettiness, and the discussion of literary decadence 
which closes the portion of the work which we have; and, similarly, 
numerous minor passages would become intrusions into a work which, 
in the judgment of many critics and scholars, would have been better 
without them. In the general disregard, then, of the logical schema- 
tism of the work, the Peri Hypsous has become an aggregation of 
fragments, important chiefly for the extraordinary “insights” which 
they contain; and those passages wherein the power of insight seems 
to have failed, or wherein the author does not make his judgments 
intelligible, may be dismissed—by the author’s own canon as ex- 
pressed in sections xxxiii-xxxv—as faults which cannot dim the 
grandeur of the whole. 

In opposition to these methods of consideration and as a possibly 
convenient auxiliary to them in the problems which they pose, a third 
approach might be suggested. While the treatise is doubtless of strik- 
ing philological and historical interest, it is, nonetheless, as Longinus 
himself points out, a treatise on a certain kind of literary art, that is, 
it is a practical treatise expounding certain means as conducive to a 
certain end; as a consequence, unless the citation of means is to be 
regarded as purely arbitrary and dogmatic, the treatise might be ex- 
hibited as a reasoned structure, that is, as an argument, and con- 
sidered wholly in that light. 

The treatment of the work purely as a reasoned structure would 

6 Sec. ii. For this essay I have chiefly used the text and Latin translation of Benjamin 
Weiske (Leipzig, 1809) and the text and English translation of W. Rhys Roberts (Cam- 
bridge, 1899). Most of the translated phrases which occur in the essay have been taken, 
however, from the translation of A. O. Prickard (Oxford, 1926). Since this essay does not 


depend upon genetic questions, such as that of the authorship of the treatise, I have chosen 
to refer to the author simply as ‘‘Longinus,’’ whatever his actual name may have been. 
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turn, it goes without saying, on questions at most only equivocally 
connected with those ordering other methods. Indeed, it would be 
proper to lay down at once a series of postulates governing the pro- 
cedure. In the first place, we may assume that any argument whatso- 
ever—provided, of course, that it is strictly argument—comes about 
through the necessity of resolving some question and that the argu- 
ment proper terminates, as having achieved its end, when that ques- 
tion is really or apparently resolved. Second, since the resolution of a 
question is the end of argument, it is clear that the question must be 
expounded solely from the text as from the only proper clue to the 
meaning and that the argument itself must be regarded at all times as 
the means by which, previous knowledge mediating, the end is 
achieved. In the third place, since in any extended inquiry a problem 
contains a series of subproblems, the argument must be divided ac- 
cording to these in its primary divisions, and into further subdivisions 
if these have subsidiaries. In the fourth place, we may assume that 
every device—distinction, definition, example, analogy, quotation, 
etc.—is used deliberately and that the use of every such device is to 
be explained in terms of the necessity of the end and to be noted as a 
sign of what the author considers to be demonstration. Finally, the 
order of the text as a whole is to be explained in terms of demonstra- 
tion as the author conceives it, that is, in terms of his method. It may 
be objected to such a proposal that the resultant analysis would de- 
pend wholly on the assumption that Longinus had indeed constructed 
the treatise with this particular end in view. The objection must, of 
course, be accepted; but the grounds of its acceptance would make it 
clear that it is acceptable not as an objection but as a general com- 
ment concerning any mode of consideration and interpretation of a 
work whatsoever. Any mode of grammatical analysis must depend 
on the assumption that the work in question was composed according 
to grammatical principles; any mode of historical consideration must 
rest, likewise, either on the assumption that the writer was to an ex- 
tent shaped by his times and his admirations, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, or on the assumption that some relation, however tenuous, 
is traceable between the writer as a historical entity and certain other 
historical entities. Similarly, it is true, the philosophical analysis of 
the work must be based on some assumption appropriate to the mode 
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of consideration, since no method proceeds ex nihilo; but it must be 
added that it can scarcely be dangerous or groundless to assume that 
philosophic works would be ordered to a philosophic end or that this 
treatise in particular is composed upon principles which alone—if we 
except sheer accident—could have given it the character which it is 
universally conceded to possess. 


The treatise On the sublime is an inquiry into the methods by which 
a certain quality of literary composition may be achieved. The ques- 
tion which it seeks primarily to answer, thus, is a question which 
neither Plato nor Aristotle nor the “‘scholastic”’ rhetoricians of Greece 
and Rome would have indicated as a principal question even in the 
study of literature. For Plato, rhetoric and poetics are arts which are 
occupied with the construction of semblances of the truth; and since 
the semblance is most perfect when its maker is one who knows what 
the truth is, the ultimate questions of poetic and rhetoric transcend 
the limitations of these arts and fall under dialectic, for they must 
involve knowledge—a problem which is properly to be treated by the 
dialectician alone. Thus in the Jon the true poet, and in the Phaedrus 
the true rhetorician, is ultimately he who knows, i.e., the dialectician; 
and those who are rhetoricians and poets merely, like Lysias and Ion, 
are men in possession merely of the elements of their arts and, in 
sharper statement, indeed possess no art whatsoever. The question 
posed by Longinus is, therefore, for Plato, at best an elementary one; 
for Aristotle, on the other hand, it would have been an impossible one, 
since Aristotle’s method entails a distinction between rhetoric and 
poetics and involves, even within these, a specialized treatment de- 
pendent upon a distinction into kinds. In such a method the question 
which Longinus poses as the primary question of his art consequently 
would not have been answerable as a generality; even in specific treat- 
ment, on the other hand, it would not have served as the subject mat- 
ter even of an opusculum and in its reduction to the Aristotelian meth- 
od would have been relegated, perhaps, only to the discussion of ap- 
propriate and impressive stylistic in the third book of the Rhetoric. 
Lastly, for the “scholastic” rhetoricians of Greece and Rome, the 
question of sublimity is posed never as an end but as a question rele- 
vant to the various means—more specifically, to the different kinds 
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of styles—of rhetoric; and, while for these rhetoricians the question 
would have been one of greater importance than for Plato or Aristotle, 
it would have been, nonetheless, specifically a rhetorical problem, and 
its solution would have consisted in the enumeration of stylistic de- 
vices—chiefly the “figures” of rhetoric—which are constitutive of the 
elevated style. Whereas Plato draws a distinction between literary 
kinds and transcends it, whereas Aristotle discriminates among kinds 
of works and uses this discrimination as a principle of his treatment of 
them, and whereas the scholastic rhetoricians find their primary dis- 
tinctions among rhetorical ends rather than among kinds of means, 
Longinus obliterates ultimately all such distinctions of kinds and end 
and makes the focal point of his inquiry a certain quality discrimi- 
nated from among other qualities of composition. A treatise so or- - 
dered is distinct in method from these other treatments; and the state- 
ments which are employed in the prosecution of that method cannot 
be compared directly, without a precarious shift of meanings, to the 
statements which arise out of such variously opposed treatments as 
those of Plato, Aristotle, and, let us say, the author of the Ad Heren- 
nium. 

The criticism of Caecilius with which the treatise opens is signifi- 
cant of Longinus’ awareness of the problems which a literary treatise, 
as a practical work, would involve. The criticism turns on two main 
issues: first, the earlier treatise had been too low and had failed espe- 
cially in the omission of vital points; second, it had failed to give 
readers sufficient assistance in accordance with the proper first aim 
of every writer. While the generality of the statement of these cen- 
sures allows a certain latitude of interpretation, the exemplification 
of Caecilius’ errors, together with the positive precepts immediately 
laid down for a technical treatise—a treatise stating the various means 
to a practical end—perhaps makes the import of the criticism suffi- 
ciently clear. There are two main rules, Longinus tells us, for a prac- 
tical treatise, the first dealing with the end aimed at, the second with 
the means toward that end: first, the end must be made evident, and, 
second, specific means to its achievement must be indicated; and it is 
a mark of Longinus’ concern with the practical that the first question, 
which is a theoretical one, should be adjudged less important in the 
present treatise than the second, which is a practical one. By both 
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these precepts, Caecilius has utterly failed: with respect to the first, 
he has sought to define the sublime by the mere collection of instances 
of sublimity; this is useless, either for a theoretical or for a practical 
inquiry, inasmuch as in the first consideration it does not provide a 
definition of sublimity and so affords no knowledge, and, in the second 
consideration, it does not afford such knowledge of the end as will 
permit the enumeration of the various means directed toward it. Sub- 
limity is known instantially to all men of education and taste; and to 
write after the manner of Caecilius, thus, ‘‘as though we did not 
know,” is to fail to construct an art of the sublime. With respect to 
the second precept, Caecilius, we are told, ‘“‘unaccountably passed 
over” the indication of the means. Hence the earlier treatise has 
neither theoretical nor practical value. 

Even from these earliest remarks, the ordering of the treatise, i.e., 
the principal division of its problems, can be seen clearly. Any art 
approached in this fashion must have three primary problems: clari- 
fication of the end aimed at, enumeration of the means to this end, 
and demonstration that the means are actually conducive to the pro- 
posed end. Since art involves purpose, the end must be known in some 
manner to the artist, or else his operations will be only vaguely pur- 
posive, if purposive at all; since any art affords instruments to its 
end and since not all instruments are appropriate to a given end, the 
appropriate means must be designated; and, since the efficacy of the 
art depends upon whether the instruments are actually efficient of the 
end, the connection of means and end must be demonstrated. The 
consideration of the end is clearly prior in a practical inquiry, since 
the means are determined by it; and we know the means when we know 
the causes of the end, so that what in a theoretical inquiry would be 
the causes would become in a practical inquiry the means; and to 
know the means as causes, third, of a given end is to know that the 
means are indeed efficacious of that end. The main body of Longinus’ 
discussion, therefore, turns on these three problems: from the end 
of section ii to section viii he treats of the end of the practical inquiry, 
i.e., of sublimity and its opposites, together with the causes of all 
these; from section viii to the lacuna occurring in section ix, he deals 
with the demonstration of the means as conducive to sublimity; and 
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the remainder of the work is given over to a discussion of the means 
and the divers problems which they entail. 

Before these questions can be asked or answered, however, certain 
preliminary problems must be solved. Longinus has already treated, 
in his first paragraph, of the rules by which a technical treatise must 
be regulated; he must now ask, also, whether an art of the subject 
matter he proposes is in fact possible. To ask whether an art is pos- 
sible is to pose two fundamental problems: it is, first, to ask whether 
the object produced by the art has existence (and Longinus is con- 
cerned with this question from sec. i. 3 to sec. ii) and, second, to ask 
whether there are modes of artificial production of that object (and 
this question occupies the extant whole of sec. ii). The object to be 
produced must first of all be something which can exist, for there could 
obviously be no production of what cannot exist; and in this proof of 
the existence of the object Longinus finds it necessary only to select 
from among admittedly existent psychological phenomena. These 
phenomena have as their immediate cause literary works; but it will 
be necessary to distinguish these from the phenomena caused by 
rhetoric, or the art of the sublime will not itself be distinct from 
rhetoric and, indeed, would be subsumed by it as a part under a whole, 
thereby precipitating the inquiry into an enumeration of the usual 
rhetorical devices. Consequently, to avert this danger, Longinus dis- 
tinguishes his proposed art from rhetoric,’ with which it might be so 
easily confused, and in his distinction he introduces the triad of terms 
—author, work, and audience—which constitute the fundamental 
framework of his argument. With respect to the author, sublimity is 
that which has constituted the greatest poets and prose writers in 
their high place and given them their fame; with respect to the audi- 
ence, the effect of sublimity is transport (€koraots) and not persua- 
sion (78m) ; and the former differs from the latter in that it is stronger 
than persuasion or the incidental pleasure attendant on persuasion, 
for the audience is powerless to resist éxoraois, although wea may 
be resisted; and, finally, with respect to the work, the excellences of 
rhetoric are contextual, that is, they emerge from the whole and are 
temporal, whereas the virtue of sublimity is that it emerges from the 
part and is instantaneous. Since there are psychological phenomena 


7i, 3-4. 
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answering to this description, as, according to Longinus, all men of 
education and taste are aware, since there are productions of the kind 
described, and since there are men who are designated as the greatest 
writers, it is evident that sublimity has been proved to exist. 

Next it is necessary to show that modes of artificial production 
exist by which sublimity may be generated, inasmuch as not every 
existent objec. is the product of art. Since Longinus assumes that 
man can produce literary works which have the quality of sublimity 
and that hence the quality exists, the argument*® reduces to two ques- 
tions which form the center of a dispute as to whether sublimity is 
produced, since produced it clearly is, by nature or by art and to a 
third question as to whether in any case its modes of acquisition are 
teachable. The import of these problems is clear: the first objection, 
that genius is innate, i.e., natural, and that the natural is spoiled by 
art, is countered by the statement that nature itself is systematic; 
were this not so, the present art would be impossible, since art must 
be an improvement upon nature; there are no arts of doing badly 
what nature can do well. The second objection, that nature is suffi- 
cient, elicits Longinus’ response that even in genius it is insufficient, 
since genius falls into faults, exemplified fully in the later discussion, 
if left to itself without the controls of science; were this not so, again 
there would be no possibility of an art of the sublime, since there 
would be only a natural basis of sublimity and since there are no arts 
for doing what nature does adequately and infallibly. But, says 
Longinus, nature is to art as good fortune is to good counsel; and as 
good fortune is annulled where good counsel is wanting, so is genius 
annulled by lack of art. The third objection, that production of the 
sublime is unteachable, is removed by an argument which turns on 
the very possibility of making the judgments which led to the first 
two objections: if those who argue against the possibility of an art 
of the sublime can make such objections, then, since these statements 
concerning sublimity themselves fall under art and not under nature, 
they serve to substantiate the existence of the art, and, since they are 
preceptual, the production of sublimity is teachable. Hence, by all 
considerations, there is possible an art of the sublime. 

Since an art of sublimity is possible, Longinus now takes up the 
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problems of the art itself; and the fundamental triad of terms signify- 
ing author, work, and audience makes possible an argument of con- 
siderable clarity and power. In the order of composition the genius 
(author) composes a work which has a certain literary quality of sub- 
limity (work) and which effects éxoraots in hearers or readers (audi- 
ence) ; the order of inquiry into the technique of composition, however, 
is the reverse of this; for we begin with a sensation in ourselves, as 
audience, which we recognize to be éxoraots. Inquiring into the cause 
of this sensation, we find it to be a certain quality of sublimity in the 
work; but, while this is perhaps explicative of our sensation, we can 
at this stage say nothing concerning the manner in which a work must 
be composed. Consequently, we must inquire beyond the work into 
the faculties of the author which permitted its composition; and when . 
we have achieved a statement of these, we have only to ask how these 
may be acquired or cultivated to answer the question of how the sub- 
limity of a work may be achieved or the ecstasy of an audience ef- 
fected. The manner in which the terms of the triad may be employed 
is clear: the dialectic moves in the one direction or in the other across 
the triad, using a reaction of the audience to define a fault or virtue of 
a work, a quality of the work to illustrate a faculty of the author; and 
what warrants this motion, primarily, is that our sensibility distin- 
guishes éxoraois from any other effect of discourse upon us and 
that we know ourselves to be moved to ecstasy by a literary work 
produced by a human agent. To argue in this manner, Longinus is 
well aware, is ultimately to analogize author, work, and reader; but 
the legitimacy of the procedure can hardly be called in doubt, particu- 
larly when we recall that the statements in the work which have gained 
most general assent—such statements as ‘‘the effect of sublimity is 
not persuasion but transport’? and ‘‘sublimity is the ring of a great 
soul’’!°—constitute the very foundations of the argument. So analo- 
gizing, however, Longinus has made it impossible to discuss sepa- 
rately the various literary kinds; there can be here no theory of trag- 
edy, of comedy, epic, or comic-epic and no theory of rhetoric, since 
sublimity may be found in all these and in philosophic and historical 
literature as well and since it results from the nature of neither one 
nor another of these kinds of literary production but from the faculties 


* ii. 4. 10 ix. 2. 
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of the agent who produced these. So analogizing, too, it is impossible 
to escape the consequence that the foundations of the art must be 
stated in psychological terms; this, however, scarcely affords a foot- 
hold for objection, since it means merely that Longinus, in answering 
the question of how the sublime is produced, has chosen to answer it 
in terms of human character and faculties rather than in terms of the 
characteristics of a literary work or of the literary devices which must 
be employed. We may deny the analogy constituted by the triad, we 
may demand an answer in other terms; but the argument of the trea- 
tise itself could be called in question only if we insist on affixing other 
significances to the terms which Longinus employs or on asserting 
that the study of literature involves totally different questions. 

The text resumes, after a lacuna amounting to two pages of the 
Paris MS 2036, in the midst of a discussion of the faults into which 
unassisted genius may fall. Fragmentary as the whole treatise is, how- 
ever, one perhaps need not despair of the intelligibility of the work; 
a careful consideration of the direction and method of argument and 
of the assumptions involved in the critical judgments affords excellent 
ground for some restoration of the lacunae, at least to the extent of 
reconstructing the argument. In the case of this—the first—lacuna, 
the missing argument can be reconstructed by an analysis of the most 
immediate problems of Longinus, and the reconstruction is supported 
by the resumption of the text itself. The argument has begun, let us 
remember, with an inquiry into éxoraows, a term falling under the 
audience-term of the triad; and the term itself has been defined, since 
a mere selection was intended, only by reference to a term in some 
way its opposite, persuasion, this term being taken also in the sense 
of an affection of the audience. This treatment by opposites is char- 
acteristic of the method of the entire treatise; sublimity itself is de- 
fined, at one stage, by contrast with opposite qualities of style, and the 
causes of sublimity are contrasted with the causes of these opposites; 
truth is held up against fiction, impeccability against sublimity, and 
the treatise closes, in fact, with an analysis of the mean style which 
parallels the analysis of the sublime and with an inquiry into the de- 
generation of contemporary writers. It is clear, therefore, that Lon- 
ginus must have argued, from effects upon an audience contrary to 
that of éxoraows, toward qualities of style contrary to that of sublim- 
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ity, since, indeed, we find him discussing, after the lacuna, exactly 
such qualities of style; and since the warrant for the existence of sub- 
limity depended upon the audience’s sensibility of a certain kind of 
passion, viz., €xoraats, it is clear that, if the treatise is consistent, the 
existence of the opposite qualities must have rested upon the same 
basis. For there are no topical terms (i.e., terms central to the dis- 
cussion) which do not fall under one or another term of the triad of 
author, audience, and work; and since explication of qualities of style 
in terms of the author would be impossible, inasmuch as the argument 
has not yet reached that stage of development, and since explication 
of qualities in terms of kinds of works would likewise be impossible, 
inasmuch as no discrimination of kinds has been made—for, as we 
remarked, sublimity is a term predicable of any kind of work—there-. 
fore explication must have been made in terms of diverse effects upon 
the audience. And this is shown, furthermore, by the fact that the 
discussion, when it resumes, presupposes such discrimination of ef- 
fects. On the grounds of these four arguments, then, such discrimina- 
tion must have been made. 

If this is so, we may attempt to reconstruct the discrimination ; and 
this may be done either by considering the procedure of the previous 
argument or by asking what the resumption of argument presupposes. 
First, in the former manner, we may note that since the discrimina- 
tion is of effects upon the audience and since one known effect is that 
of éxaraots, which is defined as an irresistible moving of the souls of 
the audience, and since the other effects are the opposites of these, 
the opposites must therefore have in common the general characteris- 
tic of nonmovement in that special respect; and since éxoraats is lit- 
erally a being-put-out-of-place so that, as Longinus later remarks, the 
audience is as one with the speaker, it follows that the opposite effects 
will differ specifically in that they are different kinds of movement 
away from that unity with the speaker. How they differ specifically 
may be discerned from examination of the text when it resumes:" 
Longinus is discussing three vices of style, two of which arise from 
certain relations of the passion of the speaker to the subject matter of 
the work, one of which arises from a lack of relation of his passion 
to the subject matter. Given a subject matter which lends itself to 
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sublimity, the passion of the speaker may exceed the subject, and so 
the style will be turgid; or fall below it, and so the style will be frigid; 
or be unrelated to it, i.e., inappropriate to it, and so parenthyrsus re- 
sults. If the classification of vices of style is on this principle, it is 
exhaustive; and there seems, consequently, no reason to suppose that 
parts of the classification are missing. The different opposites of 
éxoraots, therefore, would be effects upon an audience corresponding 
to each of these stylistic vices. In one sense, then, they are various 
kinds of indifference to the speaker; but they will be diversely at- 
tended, as special kinds of boredom, by risibility, mere contempt, and 
the confusion resulting from a display of unintelligible emotion. 

It must be noted that Longinus has now moved in his discussion 
to a treatment of stylistic qualities; yet, from the resumption of the 
text at section iii, his discussion of them is still in terms of sensibilities 
of the audience, and properly so: at this stage qualities of style can 
be discussed only through their effects, that is, either by naming the 
effect as contempt, risibility, etc., or by providing examples of stylistic 
viciousness which indicate the intended effect by actually inducing it 
in the cultivated and sensible reader. The author enters into the dis- 
cussion not as one possessed or not possessed of the sources of sublim- 
ity but as one who aimed at sublimity and in some way missed in 
each case; and his introduction depends upon the necessity for illus- 
trating his failure—a failure in art, in the strictest sense, since the 
intention of sublimity is actually present—to achieve that unification 
of author and audience which is éxoraots. The audience must feel 
what he feels—hence the statement of stylistic vices, in terms of pas- 
sion as related to subject, becomes at this stage the only possible state- 
ment. When the vices of style are made clear in this manner, their 
cause can be stated, although not as yet with respect to the causes of 
sublimity, since sublimity itself has not yet been defined; and so 
Longinus remarks, in section v, that the general cause of these vices 
is a craving for intellectual novelties. The reason why no other vices 
of style have been treated becomes clear when we recognize that this 
is an exhaustive division, given a sublime subject; other vices would 
fall outside an art of the sublime, as not resulting from an intention 
of sublimity; but these may be confused with sublimity itself because, 
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as he remarks, they are ‘‘thus intimately mingled with it,” since sub- 
limity is aimed at.” 

Longinus has treated the opposites of sublimity in order to exhibit 
what constitutes failure in the art and what is to be avoided; and he 
has treated these vices before he has dealt with sublimity itself be- 
cause sublimity is more readily located, as a kind of mean between 
these various extremes which are more easily apparent to sensibility— 
the latter being still his chief point of reference—than would be sub- 
limity. Now, following his precedent treatment he turns in section vi 
to a discussion of sublimity itself. For him sublimity permits neither 
of definition by example (as his criticism of the “instances of the sub- 
lime” provided by Caecilius would indicate) nor, on the other hand, 
of a purely theoretical statement; this is a practical problem, and hence 
discourse will not serve as a substitute for experience, for ‘judgment 
of style is the last and ripest fruit of much experience.’”’!* Now, if mere 
experience, on the one hand, or mere theoretical discussion, on the 
other, cannot provide knowledge of the sublime, there is a third way 
by which such knowledge may be achieved; and that is by means of 
an amalgamation of the two into touchstones for the sublime. Hence 
Longinus enumerates the signs or notes by which we may know 
whether or not a given work has true sublimity; drawing an analogy 
between true and false greatness in general, Longinus is enabled, first 
of all, to state his criteria in terms of proper and improper admiration 
and, proceeding thence, to adumbrate the sublime in terms of the 
character of admiration which it excites. The soul is elevated by sub- 
limity to joy and exultation;! the reader feels an identification with 
the author, for the soul feels ‘as though itself had produced what it 
hears’’;'® hence what does not elevate at all would not even be false 
sublimity, and that which elevates only temporarily and has a dimin- 
ishing force forever after is false sublimity, while that which has a 
permanent force and which provides a perpetual nourishment for the 
soul is the sublime itself. Hence it is that transport which is impos- 
sible to resist and which establishes itself firmly in the memory and 
which always leaves material for fresh reflection. Since the sublime 
would have these characteristics, the most certain attestation of sub- 


Wy, 13 vi. 14 vii. 2. 18 Tbhid. 
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limity would be the discovery of its universal appreciation; thus the 
consensus genttum constitutes, for Longinus, an unquestionable test, 
since it abstracts from any possibility of individual error.'® 

The provision of these touchstones makes possible the recognition 
of individual works as instances of the sublime, on the one hand, and 
a knowledge of the nature of the sublime, on the other. Hence, since 
we now know what the sublime is, in something other than a merely 
instantial mode, we may know what its causes or sources are, and so 
state its nature causally. Thus Longinus, in section viii, passes to a 
consideration of the sources of sublimity, to their enumeration and 
demonstration as exhaustive and discrete; and in so doing he com- 
pletes his fundamental triad of terms by now stating sublimity in 
terms of characteristics of the author—that is, in terms of what the 
author must be in order to produce sublimity. That this is the case is 
clear; for Longinus is careful to use predicates which are strictly predi- 
cable only of a human subject: ‘having power of expression,””!” ‘em- 
powered with great (full-bodied) conception,’’* “having passion,’’!® 
ete.; and his treatment of them, moreover, is precisely as human char- 
acteristics, for his preliminary classification of them is according to 
whether they are innate or acquired.”° 

The manner of derivation of the five sources is not explicit in the 
treatise; consequently, the enumeration of the sources has not infre- 
quently been called in question, and sometimes, even, their impor- 
tance for the treatise has been minimized. Saintsbury remarks: 

No nervous check or chill need be caused by the tolerably certain fact 
that more than one hole may be picked in the subsequent classification of the 
sources of bYos. These attempts at an over-methodical classification (it has 
been said before) are always full of snares and pitfalls to the critic. Especially 
do they tempt him to the sin of arguing in a circle. It cannot be denied that 
inevery one of the five divisions (except, perhaps, the valuable vindication of 
the quality of Passion) there is some treacherous word or other, which is a 
mere synonym of “sublime.” Thus in the first we have adpernBodov, mastery 
of the &épov, a curious word, the nearest equivalent of which in English is, 
perhaps, “stout” or “full-bodied,’’ as we apply these terms to wine; in the 
fourth yevvaia, “noble,” which is only “sublime” in disguise; and in the fifth 
atiwua kal diapors, of which much the same may be said.! 

18 Ibid. 


20 Ibid, 
18 hid. 21 History of criticism, I, 161-62. 
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If we may overlook in this statement what is merely dogmatic—as, 
for example, the curious carping that an art or method of achieving 
sublimity is somehow at fault for being methodical—we may concen. 
trate on the principal issue of the objection, i.e., whether there is any 
circularity of argument. Longinus has been asking the causes of sub- 
limity here, as in section v he discussed the causes of failures in sub- 
limity. Since the fundamental triad of terms must be in alignment 
with a term signifying the subject matter which is sublime, the basis 
for an enumeration of five sources, and of only five, is fairly obvious. 
Sublimity of subject matter is not achieved by art, or there would be 
a fundamental tetrad rather than triad; since, given a sublime subject, 
an author must first conceive it, secondly feel concerning it if it is 
excitative of passion, and thirdly express it, it is clear immediately 
that the sources would, at first sight, involve conception, passion, and 
expression. But the third factor is complex: since expression deals 
with words, words can be considered either as signs, simple or com- 
bined, or merely as sounds. If we consider words as signs in combi- 
nation, we can regard them nonsyntactically, as constitutive of such 
modes of discourse as question, prayer, oath, etc. (in which case we 
have figures of thought, since such modes are prior to and independent 
of any syntactical consideration), or we may regard them syntacti- 
cally, as constituted of certain grammatical elements (in which case 
we have figures of language, such as asyndeton, hyperbaton, polyptota, 
etc.); and Longinus groups these two under the head of Figures, as 
his third source of the sublime. On the other hand, words may be re- 
garded as simple, and here again there are two possibilities; all gram- 
matical distinctions being dropped out, the problem is reduced to the 
imposition of signs for things and their qualities; and the imposition 
may be strict, i.e., literally stand for the thing, when the problem re- 
duces to a choice of synonyms, or it may involve a comparison when 
the matter is one of a choice of tropes and metaphors. These problems 
are problems strictly of diction for Longinus, and their solution estab- 
lishes the fourth source of the sublime. Finally, words may be re- 
garded as sounds constitutive of rhythms and harmony; and he s0 
treats of them under the head of civ@eors. 

If, indeed, there is a circularity here, the whole argument collapses; 
but Saintsbury’s charge of paralogism falls a little oddly on our ears. 
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It is dificult to see how an argument from effect to cause could involve 
a circularity, even though apparently synonymous adjectives be ap- 
plied to both cause and effect; for example, there is nothing wrong 
with the statement that it takes a human being as cause to produce a 
human being as effect. In an alternative statement, we might simply 
say that Longinus’ derivation of the sources depends upon the possi- 
bility of identifying the human faculties which make a literary work of 
acertain quality possible; and though for Longinus the soul of the 
great writer reflects the sublime subject and the work reflects the soul 
and the mind of the audience ultimately reflects the work, the simi- 
larities which the analogical argument discloses, and upon which, in- 
deed, it depends, are not to be confused with such circularity as would 
vitiate syllogistic procedure. 

The insistence of Longinus, in section viii, that Caecilius is in error 
in his enumeration of the nai, or sources of sublimity, suggests, since 
the attack has a rational basis, that he regarded his own statement of 
them as defensible; and the nature of its defense may be reconstructed, 
perhaps, despite the length of the lacuna in section ix, without exceed- 
ing the evidences of that defense which the extant portions provide. 
The latter portion of viii, for example, indicates through the objec- 
tions posed to Caecilius the general character of the dialectic which 
would be used to establish any one of the five sources as actually dis- 
tinet means conducive to sublimity. If Caecilius has omitted passion, 
longinus argues, it is either because he has identified passion with 
sublimity or because he has not thought it conducive to sublimity. 
In the first case, he is in error because, if passion is inseparable from 
sublimity, then what is passionate must also always be sublime, and 
conversely; but both this consequence and its converse can be seen 
to be false, as well from an examination of works as from an examina- 
tion of the faculties of orators.” In the second case, Caecilius is in 
eror because “nothing attains the heights of eloquence so certainly 
as genuine passion in the right place.’’* The argument establishing 
the existence of any one source, thus, would turn on whether the 
‘source’ in question was distinct from any other and whether in fact 
it was a source at all. It is probable, therefore, that, since such ques- 
tions have been raised, they will be answered; and undoubtedly the 


® viii. 2-3. 23 viii. 4. 
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missing section in ix must have been devoted, in great part at least, 
to the settling of just these questions with respect to the remaining 
sources. The extant portion of section ix before the lacuna bears out 
this hypothesis: for Longinus proceeds to argue in it, first, that great 
conception is distinct from any of the linguistic sources, since ‘“‘without 
any utterance a notion, unclothed and unsupported, often moves our 
wonder, because the very thought is great’’**—the example of Ajax’ 
silence entering in as proof of this proposition—and, second, that 
greatness of conception is actually conducive to sublimity because 
“reat words issue, and it cannot be otherwise, from those whose 
thoughts are weighty”; and the text is interrupted as Longinus is 
apparently proving this proposition also by example, in all likelihood 
the speech of Alexander to Parmenio which is reported in Arrian.” 
The third question which would be pertinent to each source—whether 
it permits of acquisition, since otherwise it could not fall under art— 
has likewise its answer in this section: even though, as Longinus has 
already remarked, great conception and passion are primarily natural, 
means for their development and cultivation may be indicated.” 

In a similar manner, the missing portion must have treated of the 
remaining sources; and the character of the argument may be out- 
lined. Once great conception and passion have been shown to be 
sources, Longinus has completed his treatment of those topics which 
would be common to all arts; the remaining discussion enters as result- 
ing from the means. Since the treatise is concerned only with literary 
sublimity—although, as Longinus frequently remarks,”* the typos, in 
a wider sense, may be found in any of the other arts, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, etc.—and since conception and passion are 


independent of words,?* it is necessary to consider how sublimity is 
achieved through the use of words, peculiarly; and, as we have seen, 
Longinus accomplishes this by considering words in connection with 
thought, the figures of thought resulting; next, by dropping out 
thought and considering words in relation to one another, the figures 


of language so resulting; next, by considering isolated words in their 
application to things, so that the problems of word choice emerge for 
m4 ix, 2 27 ix. 1. 
%ix. 3 28 E.g., xvii. 3; xxxix. 3. 


* Exp. Alez. ii. 25. 2 29 viii—ix. 
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solution; and, finally, by considering the word as a collocation of syl- 
lables, thus opening the questions of rhythm, and as an aggregation 
of letters, thus raising the problem of harmony, both rhythm and 
harmony being parts of the problem of synthesis or compositio. The 
power of expression, Longinus says, must be presupposed ;*° it is nat- 


ural and does not fall under art; the latter three sources are not a sub- 
stitute for it but grow out of it as special determinations of the exer- 
cise of that power. This presupposition made, however, it is impos- 
sible to attack Longinus’ treatment of the verbal sources; since they 
arise from a consideration of the ways in which words may be em- 
ployed, there must be a separate verbal faculty for each such employ- 
ment; in the case of Figures, mere use of figures does not constitute 
sublimity,*! although a proper use of them is conducive to that end, 
s0 that a consideration of figures falls clearly within the art, but as a 
means; hence it falls among the sources, but it is a source distinct 

on the one hand—from great conception and passion because these 
are primarily natural, whereas skill with figures is acquired, and be- 
cause these are independent of words, whereas skill with figures is not, 
and—on the other hand—from diction and synthesis, although both 
of these involve words and are acquired faculties, because, as we have 
sen, different aspects of words are the object of each; and Longinus 
defends these distinctions by pointing out again and again® that works 
fall short of the sublime or achieve it by failures or successes in one of 
these respects or another and that authors who are skilful or inept in 
certain respects are not necessarily so in all. These matters are ascer- 
tainable by sensibility alone: “‘it is mere folly to raise problems over 
things which are so fully admitted, for experience is proof sufficient,”’ 
but he does not therefore refrain from argument.** 

The resumption of the text* reveals Longinus in the midst of a de- 
velopment of the means by which greatness of conception, as the first 
source of the sublime, may be achieved; and the first means, from 
various indications of the context, is by the direction of the author’s 
nind toward great objects, so that, if true greatness be truly and com- 
pletely ascertained, a commensurate greatness of conception must 

"van. &. 

Savi. 1. 33 xxxix. 3. 


® See, e.g., x. 4, 5, 6; xvi. 2-3. 34 ix, 4—5. 
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needs follow. The various indications of which I speak may be briefly 
stated. First, that this section falls within the means would be argu. 
able, even if the problems of the treatise and their manner of treat. 
ment were less evident than they are, from Longinus’ statement (x. 1) 
that we may pass on to consider any “further means”; and, second, 
that all this is relevant to greatness of conception may be seen from 
the close of xv, in which he remarks that that topic may now be 
considered as closed. If this section is relative to peyadodvés (or 
adpemrnBodov) then, the quotations here must be taken, not as striking 
instances of hyperbole or other verbal devices, but as examples of 
noetic magnificence; it is the conception, here, which interests the 
critic and not the words. His first treatment of conception is in terms 
of the gods as its object; his second in terms of heroes; and conception 
is evidently subjected to two criteria: the first, truth; the second, 
completeness. Thus Homer is praised for his conceptions of Strife, 
of the horses of the gods, of theomachies, of Poseidon, and of Ares, in 
so far as he realizes the loftiness of deity, i.e., the truth about the gods; 
he is blamed, however, when the gods are conceived as in any way 
less than they actually are, as, for example, when “‘he presents to us 
woundings of the gods, their factions, revenges, tears, bonds, suf- 
ferings ....’’; for then “‘he has made the gods men.”’® On similar 
grounds Hesiod is condemned and Moses is praised ;** and the assign- 
ment of the Odyssey to a lower place than that of the Iliad depends 
precisely on these considerations as well; and what we have here is 
no “instinctive, unreasoning terror” of the Greek at the ‘“‘unknown 
Romance,’’ as Saintsbury phrases it,*’ for the objection is not that these 
are myths but that they are myths which could not possibly be true 
of their subjects. The criticism which appears in this section has been 
frequently censured; but the censure is hardly justifiable on logical 
grounds. Longinus is saying that if you wish to nurture your soul to 
great conceptions you must contemplate great objects—gods, heroes, 
the majesty of nature, etc.—and that your conception will not be 
great if you fail to conceive the greatness of your object, i.e., if you 
fail to form a true and complete conception; for a true and complete 
conception of a great subject would necessarily be great. Thus the 


six. 7. ix. 5,9, 37 History of criticism, I, 163. 
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“dreams of Zeus” which occur in the Odyssey—‘“‘the stories of the 
wine-skin, of the companions turned by Circe into swine,’ and the 
many marvelous episodes of a similar nature—might well be the fan- 
tasies of the gods, they are certainly excellent literature; but they are 
hardly true and complete conceptions either of gods or of heroes, and 
they are therefore hardly sublime. Both the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are by Homer and are marks of his transcendent genius; but the for- 
mer is “‘a throng of images all drawn from the truth,” while the latter 
is “a wandering among the shallows of the fabulous and incredible.’’** 

Next, according to Longinus (sec. x), “‘since with all things are as- 
sociated certain elements, constituents which are essentially inher- 
ent in the substance of each,”’ the writer who would gain greatness of 
conception must select and integrate these essentials. The meaning 
of this statement becomes clear if we consider the context. Greatness 
of conception is cultivated by the true apprehension of great objects, 
as we have seen; but, given a sublime subject matter of which the 
author has conceived, not all of its aspects are equally responsible 
for its sublimity, and hence it is the business of the writer to select 
those aspects which are most responsible and to integrate them in 
such fashion as that in which they are integrated in the object itself. 
Thus, for example, a storm is terrible, and hence sublime, inspiring 
fear and awe; however, not all its characteristics inspire these feelings, 
but only such as relate to its power and danger; hence the writer must 
choose those most relative and unite them in such manner, in his 
mind, that they are not scattered conceptions but ‘‘the form and 
features of that peril.’’*® The integration must be present because it is 
the integration of the characteristics in the object itself which inspired 
such feelings as were peculiar to it; without such unification, the 
various conceptions would not induce a feeling comparable to that 
caused by the object. The Ode to Anactoria is praised for such selec- 
tion and collocation; considering still the conception as opposed to the 
diction, Longinus remarks that the subject matter—‘‘love-madness”’ 
—has been well treated, since Sappho has chosen to speak of those 
effects, physical as well as intellectual, which are the essential symp- 
toms of love frenzy.*® On the other hand, Aristeas of Proconnesus is 


Bix. 13. 39x. 6. 40x, 1-3. 
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blamed for the evident and just reason that the details of seafaring 
which he enumerates are hardly those by virtue of which the sea itself 
is sublime—seasickness, which forms the climax of his description, 
scarcely gives the impression of sublimity; and though Aristeas has 
talked around that painful subject by saying that the sailors’ “inward 
parts, even, are tossed terribly to and fro,” the trick is purely a verbal 
one, and so the description is more embroidery than sublimity.“' Sim- 
ilarly, Aratus, in saying that “only a tiny plank keeps off bitter 
destruction,” is not sublime“ because he is merely verbalizing also; in 
all cases of sailing, a few planks keep off death, but there is no terror 
here because those planks are generally sufficient; the sea itself is not 
a source of terror at all times, but only when it rages; and so the device 
of Aratus constitutes an attempt to rhetoricize, to falsify a quite nor- 
mal situation. One must understand Longinus as still speaking of 
conception; on'that ground, the passage is bad; on a purely verbal 
ground he might have considered it excellent. 

Again, the writer may achieve sublimity by the accumulation of 
vast detail, with the assurance that this multiplicity of detail will 
tend to give any subject importance and also to bring out whatever 
effects would be caused by that subject itself. The second mode—the 
mode of selection and integration—is conducive to sublimity in that 
the writer seeks those aspects upon which the effect of the subject de- 
pends; in this, the third mode, the effect depends, in so far as it is 
mere amplification, strictly upon number; as Longinus remarks, am- 
plification always implies quantity and abundance. We may adun- 
brate a subject either by stating its essential characteristics or by 
enumerating at large its characteristics both essential and accidental; 
for in fact the thing itself so presents itself to us, as a mixture of the 
essential and accidental. It matters not how we effect this quantita- 
tive expansion, Longinus tells us; there are numberless varieties of 
amplification; we may either work through the topics or common- 
places or exaggerate (in the sense of forming a conception which ex- 
ceeds the thing or fact or event) or emphasize, or do any one of ten 
thousand things; in any case, the writer must dwell upon the subject 
with accumulation and insistence, building always toward sublimity. 
If the subject contemplated is in truth a great subject, sublimity will 


‘x. 4. 42x. 5. 
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be reached in this manner; if not, a merely rhetorical amplification will 
result; and Longinus is careful here, as throughout the treatise, to dis- 
criminate between a device in its merely rhetorical use and the same 
device as a means of achieving sublimity; he finds it necessary, in- 
deed, to redefine amplification, lest it be thought synonymous with 
the sublime itself and lest, consequently, the art of the sublime be 
collapsed into an art of rhetorical amplification. Like other modes of 
achieving sublimity, amplification is only conducive to sublimity, not 
identical with it; nor is Longinus so incautious as to omit a demonstra- 
tion of this point. The comparatively brief lacuna which occurs at 
this place in the text interrupts both the demonstration and the ex- 
position of its significance; but here, for once, the main lines of the 
diseussion are not destroyed. When the text resumes,** Longinus is 
discussing, clearly enough, the proprieties of diffuseness (which would 
be achieved by amplification) and intensity. 

So far, in his treatment of weyadodvés, Longinus has considered 
the author as contemplating the great subject in order to formulate 
great conceptions; and, as we have seen, he has shown that the author 
may attempt either to formulate a conception commensurate with 
the sublime subject or to select and integrate those characteristics 
upon which its sublimity depends or to enumerate at large until the 
multiplicity of conceived detail approximates the real fulness of the 
thing. Following section xii, however, he suggests two other modes by 
which greatness of conception may be achieved. First, if the sublime 
authors, e.g., Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, etc., have attained sub- 
limity by greatness of conception, so that their thoughts were com- 
mensurate with great subjects, it follows that, if an author can make 
his thoughts commensurate with their thoughts, he likewise will 
achieve greatness of conception; thus, greatness of thought can be at- 
tained by the imitation of great authors.** Longinus is not speaking 
of the reproduction exclusively of tricks of style; he says explicitly, 
“Therefore even we, when we are working out a theme which re- 
quires lofty speech and greatness of thought” must call to mind the 
performances of great authors;* and the analogy of this sort of lit- 
erary inspiration to the Pythian vapors makes his meaning completely 
clear; if we are not able to achieve greatness of thought by contem- 
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plating the thing itself, we may contemplate instead those authors 
whose thoughts were stretched to its stature, as “‘even those not too 
highly susceptible to the god are possessed by the greatness which was 
in others.”’“* And he gives the author touchstones again, formulating 
them in terms of the fundamental triad of author, work, and audience: 
in composing, the author is to consider Homer and the great ones as 
composing in his place, knowing them as he does through the medium 
of their works; in judging his work, he must regard them as his audi- 
ence, and, further, he must ask how the ages to come will esteem his 
composition. *’ 

Second, if we neither contemplate the object directly nor contem- 
plate it through the contemplations of others, we may invent, we may 
imagine;** where our knowledge is partial and incomplete, we may 
piece out what is missing by imagination, and the examples which 
Longinus uses seem intended to illustrate invention out of whole 
cloth, as in the case of the sane Euripides imagining madness, *® or of 
detail only, as in the ride of Phaethon in Iphigenia in Tauris.®° Ac- 
cording to Longinus, there is a difference between the application of 
imagination in poetry and in rhetoric, the latter being limited by what 
is known to be true and what is thought to be probable. This much 
done, Longinus remarks that his treatment of the “sublime effects 
which belong to great thoughts, and which are produced by the great- 
ness of man’s soul, and secondarily by imitation or by imagination” 
has been adequate. 

Longinus now*! passes on to a discussion of the Figures, postponing 
his treatment of passion for reasons which will be indicated later in 
this essay. As he remarks, there are infinite kinds of Figures; dividing 
them into Figures of Thought and Figures of Language, he mentions 
in the former class adjuration (or apostrophe or oath), questions and 
interrogations, in the latter class, asyndeton, hyperbaton, polyptota 
(including all departures from the normal usage of case, tense, gender, 
person, and number), and periphrasis. Figures by themselves, Longi- 
nus tells us repeatedly, do not constitute sublimity; thus any merely 
rhetorical definitions of the Figures are insufficient to indicate their 
use toward effecting sublimity, since such definitions are only recipes 
50 xv. 4. 
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for the construction of the Figures themselves, without consideration 
of the context of their use; consequently, in his treatment of the Fig- 
ures, Longinus is careful always to include some statement of the 
literary circumstances in which they would effect sublimity and of 
those in which they would not. Adjuration or apostrophe, for example, 
isan oath, discourse involving a solemn appeal to something sacred 
to witness that a statement is true or that a contract is binding; the 
rhetoricians tell us merely to swear by those names which are most 
sacred; “but,” says Longinus, “‘it is not the mere swearing by a name 
which is great; place, manner, occasion, purpose are all essential”’ ;°” 
and the rhetoricians have failed in their prescriptions because they 
have treated these variables of place, manner, occasion, and purpose 
as constants. Thus, though both Demosthenes and Eupolis swore by 
Marathon, so that in a sense their oath is the same, the apostrophe of 
the latter is merely that, whereas the apostrophe of the former is at 
once an assurance resting upon oaths, a demonstration, an example, 
aeulogy, and an exhortation.®* His point, of course, is extremely well 
taken; indeed, any other statement would have been irrelevant or in- 
sufficient, since the sources stand related to sublimity as means to end. 

While a formula of the constitution of a Figure is necessary there- 
fore, so that the orator may know what it is and hence be able to 
construct it at will, he must also know what effect it produces; conse- 
quently, throughout his treatment of the Figures, Longinus states the 
eflect of each Figure, so that we may know whether it is conducive to 
the proper end. Questions and interrogations, thus, “reproduce the 
spontaneity of passion’”’ and give intensity and vehemence and con- 
viction to the discourse, ‘‘drawing the hearer off until he thinks that 
each point in the inquiry has been raised and put into words without 
preparation, and so it imposes upon him.’*4 Asyndeton, wherein “‘the 
words drop unconnected and are, so to speak, poured forth almost too 
fast for the speaker himself,” gives “the impression of a struggle, 
where the meaning is at once checked and hurried on.” Similarly, 
hyperbaton “is the surest impress of vehement passion”; the hearer 
fears that a failure of both syntax and logic is imminent, and, since 
this is a sign of vehement passion, he is persuaded that the discourse 

® xvi. 3, 54 xvii. 
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is an instance of vehement passion. And thus Longinus treats also 
of the other Figures. The principal determinant throughout is the 
tendency of the audience to reason from the consequent; and, al- 
though Longinus never makes such explicit reference to the tendency 
as Aristotle (Poetics xxiv), all the instances which he mentions are 


plainly arguments from signs. 

Concerning the choice of words, next, Longinus clearly lays a basis 
for selection. Certain words are noble and beautiful, while others are 
inferior ;*’ a similar distinction, as he remarks particularly in xxxy, 
may be made among things and also among thoughts. Thus the pri- 
mary determinant in the choice of words is the necessity of maintain- 
ing a correspondence between these hierarchies; and, while the choice 
of grand words is necessary for noble composition, the words must be 
accurate as well; and, like Quintilian, he likens the choice of a grand 
word for a thing of lesser stature to the fastening of a large tragic mask 
upon a little child.5* An unfortunate lacuna occurs at this place, ap- 
parently just as Longinus was about to say that in poetry, however, 
which like fiction is less bound by probability than rhetoric or history, 
these restrictions do not always apply. Doubtless he proceeded to 
treat of the various possible permutations of the central terms of his 
discussion here; if we take only two elements—words and things— 
then two principles emerge; since the hierarchies, verbal and real, 
must correspond and since the effect is to be one of greatness, one 
must use the grand word as well as the right word, and the choice of 
diction thus becomes merely a choice of objects of discourse. But this 
solution of the problem of word choice—one common enough in the 
history of rhetoric—is too simple for Longinus; it will do as a prelimi- 
nary consideration, but one must also take into account the element 
of thought; and since it is possible that a low conception may be enter- 
tained of a great thing and conversely, several consequences emerge; 
in tragedy, for instance, Longinus would have been likely to argue, 
since the effect is to be one of grandeur, the characters are lofty, and 
their thoughts must consequently be lofty, even where the object of 
thought is common or mean; hence, too, their discourse must be lofty 
—even bombast is admissible in tragedy, he has said earlier, provided 
it does not degenerate into tasteless rant. On the other hand, vulgar 


56 xxii. 57 XXX. 58 Cf. Quintilian vi. i. 36. 
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words, as he is remarking when the text resumes,®* may be preferable 
to ornamental language, may be used with an effect which is not vul- 
gar when sheer accuracy and credibility are concerned. 

Longinus’ treatment of metaphor, trope, and simile under word 
choice, unconventional as it is, is consequent upon his careful separa- 
tion of the sources. Since all grammatical collocations would fall under 
the Figures, word choice deals with the selection of names for things, 
thought being an intermediary term: now words either stand for 
things strictly and literally or they do not, in which case they are either 
metaphors, paraboles, similes, or hyperboles. The differences obtaining 
between these (although they are in a sense akin) may be seen by an 
examination of the schematism which has developed them. On the 
one hand, Longinus clearly ranks words and things; on the other, 
within this hierarchy, words must either stand for what they strictly 
mean, and hence for what is like or different, or not. Hyperbole, thus, 
results, as he says,®® when words exaggerate the thing in terms either 
of excess or of defect by likening it to what is more than it or less 
than it; the other tropes result when, although a comparison is in- 
volved, inasmuch as something is likened to what it is not, it is strict, 
ie., is not of a greater to a less or of a less to a greater; and the dis- 
tinctions between these are apparently that metaphor is absolute com- 
parison, inasmuch as the name of the thing is actually substituted, 
whereas tapaPoXai and eixénes are not, these differing in turn from 
each other in that the former is in terms of difference, the latter in 
terms of likeness. Were the differences stated in grammatical terms— 
that is, in terms of the grammatical particles employed in the case of 
simile, for example—simile, parabole, and hyperbole would have fallen 
under the Figures and would have been statable merely as formulas 
in consequence of this; but to state the problem as one of signification, 
as here, is to permit the choice of words to depend on the imposition 
of names and to introduce again the variable factors of place, manner, 
occasion, and purpose—which again would appear as constants in a 
merely rhetorical formulation—as determinatives of the choice of dic- 
tion. And in the problem of word selection, as elsewhere, Longinus is 
insistent that metaphor, simile, parabole, and hyperbole are always 
means, never ends; the device must be dependent upon the use, never 
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the use upon the device; to provide mere recipes for the formulation 
of rhetorical devices, without clear indication of the variable literary 
circumstances in which they would be appropriate, is, in effect, to 
constitute them as ends not means, so that the work becomes not 
final unity but an aggregation of ends; and since, for Longinus, the 
use is always statable in terms of the audience—a certain effect: of 
éxoragots in the hearers—the unity of a work is properly stated not in 
terms of the work itself or of exclusively literary formulations but in 
terms of the unity of effect upon those reading or hearing. Conse. 
quently, Longinus remarks that there are no literary regulations as 
such governing the use of such devices as metaphor;*! the proper de- 
terminant is the passion of the author, since whatever numbers and 
kinds of metaphors would appear appropriate to him in his passion 
would also appear appropriate to an audience to which that passion 
has been communicated; and Longinus is scornful, consequently, of 
the apparent decision of Caecilius that the number of metaphors to be 
applied to a single object should not exceed two or three.™ 

The treatment of synthesis,** finally, offers but little difficulty. In 
his first mention of this source of sublimity,®* Longinus had remarked 
that synthesis included all the others; however, in his actual treat- 
ment of the source, it appears solely as a topic dealing with the ar- 
rangement of words into harmony and rhythm. While at first sight 
there seems to be a contradiction here, the contradiction is readily 
resolved from an examination of the contexts of the discussions. Sny- 
thesis—the arrangement of words—presupposes thought, passion, the 
Figures, and the choice of words, and in a mere enumeration of the 
sources would be stated, therefore, as the consummation of all of them, 
as inclusive of all of them in the sense that any literary work may be 
ultimately regarded as a certain arrangement of words. If, on the 
other hand, one deals with the sources as means, expounding what 
is proper to each source, then synthesis appears only as the arrange- 
ment, rhythmic and harmonic, of words which have already been 
selected as a consequence of all the other artistic operations. 

Longinus’ argument concerning the importance of synthesis is 4 
simple analogy; words considered merely as sound and incorporated 
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into harmony and rhythm are to musical tones similarly incorporated 
as the effect of the former to the effect of the latter; then, if we recall 
what is superadded to words by their significance and recall also how 
tremendous is the effect of music, we may gauge adequately the effect 
of the arrangement of words. Hence, section xl points out that syn- 
thesis is the ultimate collocation, in which all the sources meet. 

The remainder of the extant treatise is given over, first, to a con- 
sideration of how literary works fall short of sublimity® and, second, 
to a consideration of the causes of the lack of sublimity among the 
authors of Longinus’ time.® The first topic need scarcely be discussed ; 
as Longinus remarks, “there is no present need to enumerate by their 
kinds the means of producing pettiness; when we have once shown 
what things make writings noble and sublime, it is clear that in most 
cases their opposites will make them low and uncouth’’; and Longinus 
proceeds to treat them in reverse order to that of the sources of sublim- 
ity, going no further, however, than the choice of words. The second 
consideration enters into the topic importantly; if the times constrain 
the artist to the point where he cannot operate, then rhetorical tuition 
is useless; hence the artist must be demonstrated to be a free and inde- 
pendent agent. And, as he shows, in any failure of art it is the artist 
and not his time which is at fault, so that art remains a permanent 
possibility. At this point the extant treatise concludes, with a broken 
transition to the topic of the passions. 

Unfortunate as the loss of the remaining discussion is, it cannot and 
need not be accepted as a permanent mutilation of the text. Since, as 
this essay has doubtless made clear, passion is one of the important 
determinants as well as a source in itself of literary operation, it fol- 
lows that there must be some specification of the conception of pas- 
sion if the Pert Hypsous is to appear as an intelligible technical trea- 
tise. And further, although we have no part of the promised treatise 
on the passions, we have in the text ample reference and comment on 
the subject of the passions from which Longinus’ treatment of passion 
might be reconstructed, in sufficient part to render the technique of 
Peri Hypsous operable at least, although perhaps not sufficiently to 
permit a reconstruction of his entire theory of psychology. 
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Happily we have in section xx a definition of passion; it is a rush 
and commotion of the soul;*’ its contrary, calm, is a rest; a stasis of 
the soul;** and, although Longinus explicitly says that ‘passions are 
many, nay countless, past the power of man to reckon,’’® so that an 
attempt to achieve their complete enumeration would clearly be use- 
less, the text nevertheless furnishes us not only with many examples 
of the passions but with some indication of their causation and deter- 
mination, their course, their symptoms, and their ordering. Pity, joy, 
fear, grief, pride, wonder, awe, hate, disgust, love, reverence, inspira- 
tion, madness, persuasion, ecstasy, suspicion, anger, indignation, jeal- 
ousy, patience, shame, laughter, weeping, and envy constitute a par- 
tial list, and one more than adequate for our purposes; and Longinus’ 
comments concerning those which are directly mentioned by him make 
it evident that, first of all, every passion has a cause—a cause which 
is its object. Since passion is a motion of the soul, then either the 
soul itself is the cause of motion or something external to the soul; 
but it is clear from Longinus’ statements that something external to 
the soul is the cause, as peril of fear, safety of confidence, the gods of 
awe and reverence, the mean and vicious of disgust, etc. And it is 
clear, further, that passion admits of degree, since Longinus speaks 
frequently of vehement passion and since such statements constitute 
an admission of the possibility of degree. Further, it is clear that not 
every passion has the same object, since Longinus remarks that cer- 
tain things excite terror, certain things disgust, and that not every ob- 
ject excites passion in the same degree, since he says also that one 
thing may be more terrible than another. It follows, therefore, that 
the .object is by nature determinative both of the kind and of the 
degree of the passion which it excites. Hence, as he says, passions are 
infinite in number, since the objects are causative of unique effects. 
His remark concerning laughter, that “‘it is a passion, a passion which 
has its root in pleasure,”’’° provides the determination of the degree 
of ‘passion; for, if pleasure is a root of passion, then pain must be a 
root also; and it follows from what has been discovered so far that 
every object is capable of inducing passion in so far as it is capable of 
inducing a motion of the soul attended either by pleasure or by pain 
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and that the degree of passion which it induces would be proportional 
to the amount of attendant pain or pleasure. It would not be difficult, 
once this much is known, to construct definitions of at least the more 
familiar emotions, since the extant text provides ample illustration 
of Longinus’ method of framing definitions; but perhaps this will be 
unnecessary if we remark that each such definition would state that 
the passion in question is an agitation of the soul, accompanied by 


pleasure or pain, and slight or great in proportion to that pleasure or 
pain, attended by such and such symptoms, the moving cause being 
something which in such and such a fashion is capable of inflicting 
pain or inducing pleasure. 

Further, Longinus clearly ranks objects as high, common, or low; 
now, since it is possible that any object is capable of inducing passion 
and since passion is determined in kind and degree by the object, it 
follows that passions themselves must be capable of similar classifi- 
cation to that of objects; hence as high, common, or low; and this is 
borne out by his statement in section viii that wretchedness, annoy- 
ance, and fear are passions of a mean order. ,They aresuch because 
they cannot properly be caused by the highest objects; what is itself 
good in the highest degree must naturally cause, in the highest degree, 
those passions which are highest; for example, love, reverence, and 
awe are passions which are properly excited in us to the highest degree 
by the gods; but disgust, pity, or annoyance they could not properly 
cause. 

It is clear, furthermore, that for Longinus the soul has both an 
active and a passive principle, since the soul is capable of thought 
and since thought cannot here be passion, for if it were passion, it 
could not he reckoned as a distinct source of sublimity. And this is 
clear also from his statement that men have the power to be good and 
to think elevated thoughts ;” for this would be impossible if the soul 
were passive only, and, indeed, it would be impossible for the soul 
to initiate any action whatsoever; hence, on the same grounds, an 
active principle of the soul is implied by the very possibility of an 
art of anything. If, then, there is this active principle, then either it 
governs the passive, or the passive governs it, or they govern recipro- 
cally, or both are ruled together by some other thing. But this last 
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is impossible; for if the active is governed by something further, there 
is no active principle; but we have seen that there is. Now passion 
can be known to be unseasonable or excessive or defective, while 
thought can be known to be false; and in whatever principle the cri- 
terion rests there must also be governance; but passion cannot know 
anything. It follows, then, that the active principle must be the ruling 
principle. Hence reason must rule appetite and passion, and, when it 
so rules with all propriety, virtue results. But in such cases as those 
in which passion and appetite gain the upper hand and either become 
dislocated from their proper objects or become excessive or defective, 
in these vice or madness must result. 

The gods are passionless;” heroes are distinguished from common 
men in that they suffer a passion different either in kind or in degree 
from that which common men undergo, for the heroic passions have 
higher objects; thus the anger of Ajax arises from no common cause 
and exhibits itself in no common fashion, and similarly the fear of an 
Ajax is not of death but of a death which is unheroic.”* Sublimity 
of passion, then, must be of this heroic order; but its evocation is ul- 
timately dependent upon thought, noble passion resulting where 
thought itself is noble, and ignoble passion where thought is mean. 
The noble mind, if not passionless like the divine, is at least free of 
the meaner passions because it is averted from the objects which call 
these forth. 

So much for the reconstruction of Longinus’ theory of the passions; 
it remains to observe the consequences of such a theory for the Lon- 
ginian art of the sublime. The method would now appear to be per- 
fect and complete. Certain things are by nature sublime; by nature 
man is capable of recognizing them as sublime and of loving them 
with an eternal and invincible love, for nature determined man to be 
no low and ignoble animal; admitted into the universe in part as spec- 
tator, in part as participant, and driven by his love into rivalry and 
competition with the supremacy of the marvelous, the great, and the 
beautiful, he fulfils the function which these in a manner appoint him; 
and, although human understanding is limited and wonder results 
when marvels surpass human thought, in a sense also the mind grows 
beyond its ordinary bounds, so that “for the speculation and thought 
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which are within the scope of human endeavor, not all the universe 
is sufficient.’’7* The nobility of man’s thought, then, finds its warrant 
in these sublimities, and thought itself is the warrant of all else; for it 
determines passion, and thought and passion together, in literary en- 
deavor, determine the use of all literary devices and guarantee their 
success. 

Consequently, the artist must himself be sublime in soul if he is to 
reflect the sublime; if he is led by the love of pleasure or the love of 
money, he becomes little and ignoble. Like a corrupted judge he 
mistakes his own interest for what is good and noble, he admires his 
mortal parts and neglects to improve the immortal, and he becomes 
eventually the prisoner of his passions.” And the ignoble man, the 
slave, cannot produce what is admirable; ‘‘the true Orator must have 
no low ungenerous spirit, for it is not possible that those who think 
small thoughts fit for slaves, and practise them in all their daily life, 
should put out anything to deserve wonder and immortality.”’”* But 
“sreat words issue, and it cannot be otherwise, from those whose 
thoughts are weighty” ;”” and literary greatness is to be estimated not 
by mere freedom from fault but by the greatness of the spirit reflected 
in the words as in a mirror. Art thus in a sense is a double discipline, 
being both moral and aesthetic; but its literary function is ultimately 
only to provide some suitable medium which the spirit of the writer 
transcends and illuminates. So the spirit of the writer be sublime and 
the mirror of words present an adequate image, hearers who are 
properly prepared cannot fail to be stirred, for words carry “the pas- 
sion which is present to the speaker into the souls of the bystanders, 
bringing them into partnership with himself” ;”* and the admiration of 
men for what is truly great is ‘‘as it were, a law of nature,” failing only 
when men have sunk beneath their natural state or have not reached 
their proper development.”® 

The topic of the passions is not treated with the other sources be- 
cause the passions are not, like them, open to voluntary acquisition; 
they are per se passive movements of the soul, hence cannot be ini- 
tiated by the soul itself; but in the properly controlled spirit they are 
mastered by reason; and it is only then that, moving among higher 
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objects which contemplation has discovered and provided, they form 
an important factor in sublimity. Passion alone, Longinus tells us, is 
not enough to effect sublimity, for not all passion is sublime; indeed, 
the soul wherein passion reigns deteriorates from its nobility. But, al- 
though reason must master passion for sublimity to obtain, the ac- 
quisition of that mastery is not an aesthetic, but an ethical, problem; 
there is no skill of the passions; and in so far as there are quasi-literary 
means for their control, the means must be found in elevated thought. 

It should appear from this discussion that the term “‘sublimity” 
can scarcely be taken as referring to a mere elevation of diction, for 
to take it in this sense is to regard a literary work as a mere arrange- 
ment of words and to collapse all the sources of sublimity into those 
which are merely verbal, and perhaps all of these, even, into synthesis 
alone. The treatise of Longinus affords every evidence that he sought 
to avoid such a reduction and that hence the word should not be taken 
in its merely stylistic sense but should receive its definition in terms 
of that communication of nobility which is made possible by the per- 
fection of the human soul and of art, and which receives its answer in 
the wonder and admiration of all men. 
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LES REFRAINS DES RONDEAUX DE 
CHARLES D’ORLEANS 


MARCEL FRANCON 


ES 1888, Raoul Rosiéres' montrait que la forme la plus simple 
du rondeau se composait au minimum d’un refrain initial de 
deux vers, d’une deuxiéme strophe d’un vers, suivie du pre- 

mier vers de la premiére strophe, et d’une troisiéme strophe de deux 
vers, Suivie des deux vers de la premiére strophe formant refrain. 
L’arrangement de rimes correspondant 4 ce schéma était AB, aA, 
abAB. C’est cette forme qui s’est conservée jusqu’d nous sous le nom 


de «triolet.» 

Puis la premiére strophe formant refrain, au lieu d’étre formée 
seulement de deux vers, en comprit un plus grand nombre; mais dés 
le commencement du XV*° siécle, les refrains devinrent si longs que 
les copistes prirent l’habitude de n’écrire que les premiers mots du re- 
frain aprés la deuxiéme strophe et ce fut au lecteur 4 répéter mentale- 


ment la fin du vers commencé ou méme de suppléer un ou plusieurs 
vers du refrain. Puis, les auteurs eux-mémes se mirent peu 4 peu a 
faire comme les copistes et composérent leurs rondeaux de fagon que 
de retour du refrain entier [devint] inutile 4 l’expression de leur pen- 
sée.»* On voit ainsi quelle importance il y a 4 déterminer la longueur 
des refrains qui ne sont, dans les manuscrits, indiqués que par les 
premiéres lettres d’un ou de plusieurs vers. Suivant |’interprétation 
qu’on donnera 4 la pensée de l’auteur, on aura un refrain plus ou moins 
complet. Il ne s’agit done pas, dans cette discussion sur les refrains, 
d'une simple question de typographie. C’est le sens du texte qui est 
en jeu aussi bien que la théorie du rondeau. En 1889, M. Jeanroy qui 
n’acceptait pas ies vues de Rosiéres, avait proposé des explications dif- 
férentes de celles que nous avons présentées, et il déclarait: «Si les 
théories qui précédent sont justes, il faudrait couper les rondeaux de 

1 «Le Refrain dans la littérature du Moyen Age,» Revue des traditions populaires, III 
1888), 1-6, 82-95. 


* Ibid., p. 90. 
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Charles d’Orléans autrement que ne le font tous les éditeurs, c’est-i- 
dire, non en trois couplets de 4, 4 et 5 vers, mais en cinq parties de 
2, 4, 2—4, 1 vers.» 

Nous allons étudier la fagon dont les rondeaux de Charles d’ Orléans 
ont été imprimés; mais, avant de le faire, rappelons les divers types 
de rondeaux qu’on reléve au XIII° et au XIV° siécle, et que nous trou- 
vons dans |’ouvrage de Gennrich.‘ Nous distinguons cing types que 
voici: type I: AB, aA, abAb; type II: ABB, aA, abbABB; type 
III(a): ABA, abAB, abaABA, et III(b): ABA, aA, abaABA; type 
IV: ABAB, abAB, ababABAB; type V: AAB, aA, aabAAB. Au 
XV° siécle, en dehors du triolet (type I), on rencontre surtout les deux 
types principaux suivants: type VI: ABBA, abAB, abbaABBA, et 
type VII: AABBA, aabAAB, aabbaAABBA. Mais il s’agit 14 de 
rondeaux 4 caractére musical, tels que ceux qui nous sont conservés 
dans le MS Canonici misc. 213 4 la Bibliothéque bodléienne.’ A me- 
sure qu’on s’avance vers le XVI° siécle, la séparation entre la musique 
et la poésie se fait plus compléte et, au XIV° siécle déja mais surtout 
au XV*° siécle, il existe des rondeaux de caractére plus nettement lit- 
téraire, pour lesquels au lieu du refrain complet, on emploie le refrain 
incomplet, formé seulement d’un ou de deux vers 4 la fin des deuxiéme 
et troisiéme couplets,® ou méme simplement le rentrement, qui ne com- 
prend que les premiers mots du premier vers de refrain; mais l’emploi 
du rentrement se fit surtout 4 la fin du XV° siécle et devint la régle 
au XVIF° siécle; le rentrement ne semble pas se présenter dans les 
ceuvres de Charles d’Orléans. 

M. Champion a, dans son édition des ceuvres de Charles d’Orléans, 
séparé les chansons des rondeaux. Dans le MS de la Bibliothéque 
nationale (Fr. 25458) qui a servi 4 établir l’édition critique, les com- 
positions de Charles d’Orléans sont classées suivant leur forme; mais 

3A. Jeanroy, Les Origines de la poésie lyrique en France au Moyen Age (3¢ éd.; Paris, 
1925), p. 436. 

«F. Gennrich, Rondeaulz Virelais und Balladen (Géttingen, 1921), et ibid., Tome II 
(1927). Cf. H. Chatelain, Recherches sur le vers francais au XV siécle (Paris, 1908) et 
M. Francon, «La Pratique et la théorie du rondeau et du rondel chez Théodore de Ban- 


ville,» MLN, LII (1937), 235. Sur un type de rondeau AABBaAaabbAABB, cf. E. Hoepf- 
ner, Romania, XLVI (1920), 220. Cf. Oeuvres de Deschamps, ed. G. Raynaud (Paris, 1903), 
XI, 124-26. 

5Cf. J. F. R. Stainer et C. Stainer, Dufay and his contemporaries (London et New York, 
1898). Nous avons l'intention d’étudier ce MS. 

¢G. Raynaud, Rondeauz et autres poésies du X V® siécle (Paris, 1889), p. xli. 
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on a utilisé, parfois, pour transcrire les rondeaux, «les blancs réservés 
ila musique des chansons; ;’ l’ordre des piéces de ce MS n’est done pas 
toujours facilement discernable. Mais, ces réserves faites, on lit, dans 
|'édition critique, les chansons, d’une part, et, de l’autre, les rondeaux. 
Les premiéres sont du type Chanson I: ABba, abAB, abbaA; ou du 
type Chanson II: AABba, aabAAB, aabbaA. Remarquons que ja- 
mais les vers de refrains ne sont indiqués complétement; mais que, 
dans tous les cas, se lisent les premiers mots de chaque vers de refrain 
aprés la deuxiéme et la troisiéme strophes. Prenons l’exemple de la 
chanson bien connue, «Les Fourriers d’amours m’ont logé», dont nous 
transcrivons les deux derniéres strophes: 


Afin que tost soit abregé 

Le mal qui me porte grevance 

Les fourriers [d’Amours m’ont logé] 
En ung lieu [bien a ma plaisance.] 


Desja je me sens alegé 

Car acointié m’a Esperance, 

Et croy qu’amoureux n’a en France 
Qui soit mieulx de moy hebergé: 

Les fourriers [d’Amours m’ont logé.]8 


Les rondeaux se présentent, dans |’édition de M. Champion, sous 
six formes qui sont les suivantes. Un premier groupe correspond aux 
rondeaux quatrains: 


type R,: Abba, abA, abbaA 
type R.: ABba, abA[B], abbaA 
type R;: ABba, abA[B], abbaA[B] 


7 Charles d’Orléans, Poésies, 6d. P. Champion (Paris, 1923-27), I, xxxi. 


’Jbid., p. 241. Remarquons qu’un texte musical accompagnant un rondeau peut se dé- 
composer en deux parties M: et Mz: sur lesquelles se chantent les paroles du rondeau; ainsi 
nous aurons le schéma: 


AB BA ab AB ab ba AB BA 


M: M:* Mi Mi’ Mi Mz’ Mi Me 


AAB BA aab AAB- aab ba AAB BA 


“Mi: Mz’ Mi: Mi ° Mi Ms’ M: M:°* 


Si les chansons de Charles d'Orléans étaient chantées, elles devaient correspondre 4 un 
type musical M;: Mz Mi; M;i Mi Mz: Mi Mz. Cf. E. Hoepffner, «Virelais et ballades dans le 
chansonnier d’Oxford,» Archivum Romanicum, IV (1920), 20; E. Droz, «La Chanson de 
F. Villon,» Mélanges ... L. de la Laurencie (Paris, 1933), p. 29. 
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Pour les rondeaux dont la premiére strophe est de cing vers et que 
nous appellerons «rondeaux 4 cinquains» ou «rondeaux quintils», nous 
avons les types ci-dessous: 

type R’,: Aabba, aabA, aabbaA 


type R’.: AAbba, aab[AA], aabbaA 
type R’;: AABba, aabA[AB], aabbaA 


ou le MS indique, dans chaque cas, les premiers mots du vers de re- 
frain, aprés les deuxiéme et troisiéme strophes, sauf dans le cas R’. 

Remarquons, d’abord, que les types Rz et R’s sont exactement les 
mémes que les types Chanson I et Chanson II, et que, par suite, s’i] 
s’agissait de retenir R, et R’3, on ne verrait pas pourquoi des piéces 
qui sont exactement du méme moule seraient appelées «chansons» dans 
certains cas et «rondeaux» dans d’autres. On peut se demander si le 
sens exigeait que les rondeaux se présentassent sous le type Rz et R’,. 
Prenons des exemples. Relevons les deux derniéres strophes du ron- 
deau «En vivant en bonne esperance>: 


De guerre n’avons plus doubtance, 
Mais tousjours gracieux acueil, 
En vivant [en bonne esperance, 
Sans avoir desplaisance, ou dueil.] 


Tous nouveaulx revendrons en France, 
Et quant me reverrés a l’ueil, 

Je suis tout autre que je sueil; 

Au mains j’en fais la contenance, 

En vivant [en bonne esperance.]® 


Quelle nécessité y a-t-il, pour le sens, 4 ajouter le vers «Sans avoir 
desplaisance, ou dueil» 4 la fin de la deuxiéme strophe? Prenons un 
autre exemple,!° dont nous copions les deux derniéres strophes: 


Chier les tenez comme reliques, 

Les voulez vous mectre en croniques, 
Vous n’y gangnerez ja denier. 

Riens ne valent [ses mirlifiques, 

Et ses menues oberliques; 

D’ou venez vous, petit mercier?] 


® Poésies, II, 379. 


10 Cf. aussi les rondeaux 106, 216 332, 337. 
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En plusieurs lieux sont trop publiques 
Et pour ce, sans faire repliques, 
Desploiez tout vostre pannier, 

Affin qu’on y puisse serchier 
Quelques bagues plus autentiques: 
Riens ne valent [ses mirlifiques.]"! 


La encore, semble-t-il, le sens n’exige pas que la deuxiéme strophe 
soit suivie de plus d’un vers de refrain au lieu de trois. Remarquons 
que le joli rondeau «Le Temps a laissié son manteau» était imprimé par 
d'Héricault avec un refrain de deux vers aprés la deuxiéme strophe™ 
tandis que P. Champion a bien présenté cette célébre piéce comme 


suit: 
Il n’y a beste, ne oyseau 
Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou crie: 
Le temps [a laissié son manteau!] 


Riviere, fontaine et ruisseau 
Portent, en livree jolie, 

Gouttes d’argent, d’orfaverie, 
Chascun s’abille de nouveau: 

Le temps [a laissié son manteau.]!* 


Il nous semble done que les rondeaux de Charles d’Orléans doivent 
étre publiés soit sous la forme du rondeau quatrain: 


type R,: Abba, abA, abbaA; 


soit sous la forme du rondeau quintil: 


type R’;: Aabba, aabA, aabbaA.!4 


Les autres types de rondeaux présentés par M. Champion ne nous 
paraissent pas justifiés. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


4 Tbid., p. 480 (No. 329). Doit-on voir la une allusion 4 la chanson populaire du petit 
mercelot? Cf. MP, XXXVII (1939), 7. 

% Poésies complétes de Charles d'Orléans, 6d. Ch. d’'Héricault (Paris, 1874), II, 115. 

8 Poésies, 6d. P. Champion, II, 307-8. 

‘ Remarquons des piéces diverses comme les «rondeaux» No. 60: ABba, abA[B], 
abbaA(B], abA[B], abbaA[B]; No. 70: ABba, cd, cd, abbaA[B]; No. 107: Aabba, cd, ed, 
aabbaA; Nos. 111, 112, 114, 118, 121, 123, 135: Abba, cd, cd, abbaA. Saufle «rondeau» 
60, les autres «rondeaux» méritaient plQtét le nom de «bergerettes» ou de «virelais.» Doit- 
on considérer les quatre vers cdcd en un seul couplet ou en deux? Champion les imprime 
tant6t en deux couplets tant6t en un seul. 





APPEARANCE AND REALITY IN SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S LAST PLAYS 


THEODORE SPENCER 


I 


T IS impossible to discuss Shakespeare’s last plays unless we see 
l them against the background of his earlier work. And that earlier 
work, together with the last plays which are its culmination, must 
be seen against the background of Shakespeare’s age. I do not mean 
merely literary fashion or economic and social conditions or political 
movements. I mean something deeper, namely, the view of man and 
of his place in the order of things, which was taken for granted by 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries and which acted as a framework 
for the presentation and judgment of human action in dramatic form. 
The basis of this view was the hierarchy of nature adapted from 
Aristotle and reaffirmed by medieval and Renaissance philosophy, in 
which man’s position was crucial. Below him were the animals, en- 
irely dependent upon sense; above him were the angels, entirely de- 
pendent upon intellect. Man was dependent upon both; for he could 
not reason except from a basis of sense. He was the precarious meet- 
ing place fur the sensible and immaterial worlds. This was the general 
situation. But the individual human being need not remain in so 
static a position, for he could either raise himself to the level of pure 
tellect by the-right use of his reason or sink to the level of mere sense 
by not using his reason at all. 

Partly, though not entirely, as the result of Platonic and Neo-Pla- 
onic influence, the early Renaissance—the Renaissance proper—had 
pmphasized the first possibility. ‘The soule,” says Castiglione’s Bem- 

, ‘kindled in the most holy fire of heavenly love, fleeth to couple 
erself with the nature of Angels, and not only cleane forsaketh sense, 
but hath no more neede of the discourse of reason, for being chaunged 
nto an Angell, she understandeth all things that may be under- 
stood.” This view appears in many forms and in many writers: in 


1 Castiglione, Courtier, trans. Hoby, Book IV (London, 1577), Yir. 
MopeRN PuiLo.ocy, February, 1942] 265 
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Erasmus,” in Spenser, in Neo-Stoicism as well as in Neo-Platonism, 
and it is one of the primary assumptions of Renaissance theories of 
education. Man could become a creature of pure intellect, an angel or 
a god, by the right training of his reason. Hamlet, an ideal Renais- 
sance prince, had been so taught: ‘‘What a piece of work isaman.... 
how express and admirable in action; in apprehension how like an 
angel; how like a god!” 

But Hamlet could no longer believe in this view—‘‘and yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust?”—and his age agreed with him. 
Montaigne was not alone in saying that man, when considered with- 
out divine aid, was on the same level as the animals. In the seventh 
satire of his Scourge of villainy (1599) Marston looks in vain for a true 
man; various individuals are presented to him, but they all turn out 
to be bestial. Realism, as the handmaid to satire, gave a very different 
picture of human nature from that of Castiglione’s or Spenser’s ideal- 
ism, and the shock was all the greater because the ideal had been so 
thoroughly instilled. Instead of looking to the next level above for a 
picture of his nature, man looked to the next level below. The result 
was the situation which has been so well described by Robert Frost: 

Our worship, human, conscientiousness 
Went long since to the dog under the table. 
And served us right for having instituted 
Downward comparisons. As long on earth 
As our comparisons were stoutly upward 
With gods or angels, we were men at least, 
But little lower than the gods and angels. 
But once comparisons were yielded downward, 
Once we began to see our images 

Reflected in the mud and even dust, 

’Twas disillusion upon disillusion. 

We were lost piecemeal to the animals, 

Like people thrown out to delay the wolves.* 


The most sensitive minds of the early seventeenth century felt that 
the reality about man’s nature was evil and that the good—man’s 
capacity for raising himself to the level of pure intellect—was merely 


2 Enchiridion (London, 1905), chap. iv, p. 81: ‘‘For certainly we so greatly excel not all 
other kinds of brute beasts in perfectness of body, but that we in all his natural gifts are 
found to them inferiors. In our minds verily we be so celestial and of godly capacity that 
we may surmount above the nature of angels, and be unite, knit and made one with God.” 


3“'The white-tailed hornet,”’ Collected poems of Robert Frost (New York, 1939), p. 360 
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an appearance. “‘O God, a beast, that wants discourse of reason, would 
have mourned longer.” 

The conflict between these two views of man’s nature is an impor- 
tant element in Shakespearean tragedy, as I hope elsewhere to show; 
I mention it here because an awareness of its presence helps us to un- 
derstand the last plays. We might even say that this conflict lies be- 
hind all Elizabethan drama and that drama—the literary form to 
which conflict is essential—was the natural expression of the age be- 
cause the character of the age was determined by this conflict—a con- 
flict which had been smoldering for centuries, as, in different ways, it 
is always smoldering, but which at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century burst into flame. It is significant that narrative fiction, which 
is less dependent on conflict than drama and which seemed to be off to a 
fairly good start in the early 1590’s, should so quickly have disap- 
peared. 

II 

But it is not natural, in any age, for an essential conflict of this kind 
to remain unresolved, and it did not remain unresolved at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The first and most permanent solu- 
tion was religious. All three of the chief satirists of the 1590’s—Donne, 
Hall, and Marston—ended their lives in the church, and it is impor- 
tant to notice that in both Donne and Hall there is a strong element 
of fideism. We know nothing of Marston’s views on this point, but it 
isa safe guess that if his sermons were to be recovered they would be 
found to emphasize, like Donne’s, the impotence of man’s power for 
knowledge and would say that faith alone can give us truth. Fideism 
was an obvious temptation to a generation brought up on Montaigne. 
Yet fideism was only an extreme; the universal intensity of thought 
and feeling about religion in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
culminating in what Sir George Trevelyan has called a ‘‘metaphysical 
war,’ was the natural consequence of the earlier metaphysical con- 
flict. An awareness of evil, a kind of passionate disillusionment, be- 
came a passionate desire for certainty, which found its expression in 
passionate action. The first stage was expressed through popular lit- 
erature, Elizabethan and Jacobean drama; the second through popular 
religion. 

The second main solution was not so much a solution as a denial of 
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the problem, and, though it at first did not seem to have the immedi- 
acy of religion, in the long run it was to dominate man’s view of him- 
self and the order of things. I refer, of course, to the ideas of Bacon, 
the implications of which were that man’s attention should be turned 
to external nature and that the problems of the soul, or of good and 
evil, should be put in a separate (and eventually irrelevant) compart- 


ment. 
There were other attempts at solving the problem: Chapman, for 


example, took over Stoicism, and tried to show, in the person of Cler- 
mont D’Ambois, how the familiar struggle between ‘“‘passion and 
reason, self-division’s cause,”’ could be solved by means of a strict fol- 
lowing of Stoical philosophy. He was, however, a solitary figure as far 
as the drama was concerned; and the dramatists came more and more 
to abandon the subject: after 1615 or so their characters and situa- 
tions very rarely include an awareness of the universal problem of the 
nature of man. They rely more and more on the effectiveness of the 
individual scene, on surprise, on superficial contrasts: in the history 
of Elizabethan drama, as in the Greek, emotional opportunism suc- 
ceeded integrity of vision. 
III 

We may say, then—with some danger of oversimplification—that 
there were four ways in which the early seventeenth century answered 
the essential humanistic problem of the Renaissance. Religion, sci- 
ence, Stoicism, or frivolity (the work of Beaumont and Fletcher, like 
the Restoration drama which admired it, is essentially frivolous)— 
each in their various ways seemed to take the burden from men’s 
minds. But there was still a fifth solution—the solution of Shakespeare 
—which might be called the poetic solution, and it is this which I want 
to describe in the remainder of this paper. 

The prevailing tone of Shakespeare’s last plays may be summed up 
in two quotations. The first is from The winter’s tale (III, ii, 117): 
“‘Now bless thyself: thou mettest with things dying, I with things new 
born.” The second is from The two noble kinsmen (Theseus is address- 
ing the gods [V, iv, 134]): 

Let us be thankful 
For that which is, and with you leave dispute 
That are above our question. 
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Rebirth through spring, through woman, acceptance of things as 
they are, but with glory around them—that is what we find in all the 
plays from Pericles on. In the tragedies the appearance mighit be good, 
but the reality—the lust of Gertrude, the faithlessness of Cressida, the 
hypocrisy of Regan and Goneril, the crown of Scotland, and, to Ti- 
mon, all mankind—was evil. In the last plays the appearance may be 
evil, but the reality is good. Marina and Thaisa are alive, not dead; 
Imogen is faithful, Hermione and Perdita are restored to Leontes, and 
Miranda’s view of man is the opposite of Timon’s: 


How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in’t! 


What differentiates Shakespeare’s solution from the other solutions 
of the seventeenth-century problem is that, unlike them, it is in no 
sense of the word an escape. Instead it is a new vision of reality. 


Before a man studies Zen, to him mountains are mountains and waters are 
waters; after he gets an insight into the truth of Zen through the instruction of 
agood master, mountains to him are not mountains and waters are not waters; 
but after this when he really attains to the abode of rest, mountains are once 
more mountains and waters are waters. 


But the later vision of man and external nature that is the product 
of an inner turmoil is different from the first unthinking vision of 
youth. Rebirth is another thing than birth, for the memory of evil is 
behind it. In Shakespeare’s last plays the memory of evil is reflected 
in the belief of Posthumous that Imogen has betrayed him, in Leontes’ 
fury of jealousy, in the storm and shipwreck of The tempest. And, be- 
cause the memory of evil is still in the background, the theme of re- 
birth is often expressed through a kind of incredulous wonder, as if it 
could hardly be believed. 


O! Stop then a little. 
This is the rarest dream that e’er dull sleep 
Did mock sad fools withal; this cannot be.5 


O thou goddess! 
Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 
In these two princely boys.® 


‘D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism (1st ser.; London, 1927), p. 12. 
® Pericles, V, i, 162. ® Cymbeline, IV, ii, 169. 
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O queen Emilia, 
Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than her gold buttons on the boughs or all 
Th’ enamell’d knacks o’ th’ mead or garden! Yea, 
We challenge too the bank of any nymph, 
That makes the stream seem flowers! Thou, O jewel 
O’ th’ wood, o’ the world, hast likewise bless’d a place 
With thy sole presence.’ 


The tone is that of incantation, not of dramatic action; the “sensa- 
tion,”’ as Mr. Middleton Murry says, ‘“‘belongs to a man to whom the 
re-birth of spring has become intolerably tender.’’ And, Mr. Murry 
continues, ‘‘there is a connection, I am certain, between this... . ex- 
quisite celebration of the miracle of reborn Nature, which is uttered in 
so much of the loveliest verse of the latest plays, and the imagination of 
a reborn humanity, which takes substance in the rare women, ‘tender 
as infancy and grace,’ who are the chief figures of their drama.’’* There 
is also a connection with the theme of reconciliation, of union; and itis 
significant that the gods in these last plays, as E. M. W. Tillyard 
points out,® are repeatedly referred to as benevolent: they do not “kill 
us for their sport,’’ as they do in King Lear. ‘“‘You gods, look down,” 
says Hermione, 

And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter’s head.!° 


Gonzalo, in The tempest (V, i, 201) says the same thing: 
Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blessed crown. 


The gods seal the discovery—the rediscovery—of the good reality un- 
derneath the apparent evil. The beneficence of their rule is undoubted, 
they are “above our question,’’ and their blessing is a confirmation of 
the blessedness of the individual human life." 

That is the poetic solution of the problem of man’s nature—the 


7 Two noble kinsmen, III, i, 4. 

8 Shakespeare (London, 1936), pp. 385-86. 

* Shakespeare's last plays (London, 1938), passim. 

10 Winter's tale, V, iii, 121. 

1 It may be significant that of the 279 occasions on which Shakespeare uses the word 
‘*bless’’ and its derivatives, 72, or more than 25 per cent, occur in the last five plays—e*- 
cluding The two noble kinsmen—whereas these plays represent less than 15 per cent of his 
total output. 
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solution, we might call it, of transfiguration; and only Shakespeare was 
able to achieve it. It is achieved most perfectly, of course, in The 
tempest, & play with so many layers of meaning that no single inter- 
pretation can do it justice. But if we think of the play in terms of the 
three levels of nature—the animal, the human, and the intellectual— 
which were the basis of Shakespeare’s view of man, we have a central 
framework from which further interpretations may radiate. I do not 
suggest that Shakespeare deliberately planned it in those terms; that 
was not the way he worked. But I do suggest that the three levels 
were So much a part of the common body of assumption in his time 
that they were a part of his subconscious thinking, so that he used 
them, however indirectly, almost as a matter of course. 

Like everything else in the later plays, the three levels are trans- 
figured and transformed; they are presented in a different climate of 
reality from their presentation in the tragedies, and it is eminently 
right that the action of the play should take place on a deliberately un- 
identifiable island, the kind of place where transfiguration is possible. 

The isle is full of noises 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears; and sometime voices, 
Will make me sleep again. 

In such a place it is fitting that the animal level should be presented 
half-symbolically, through Caliban. We are no longer in the climate 
of tragedy, where human beings themselves are seen as animals, like 
the Spartan dog Iago or the wolvish daughters of Lear. The ‘‘beast 
Caliban,”’ as Prospero calls him, is a thing “‘not honour’d with human 
shape’ (I, ii, 283) ; he is set apart—as it were, abstracted—from human 
nature. Unlike human beings he is unimprovable; he cannot be tamed 
by reason, he is 

A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 

Nurture will never stick; on whom my pains 

Humanely taken, are all lost, quite lost. (IV, i, 188) 
And it is characteristic of him that he should take Stephano, the low- 
est available specimen of human nature, for a god. 

The human beings on the island are a various crew, perhaps almost 
deliberately chosen to present as wide a range as possible. Stephano 
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and Trinculo are associated with Caliban; Alonso and Sebastian are 
selfish schemers, though royal; there is the good Gonzalo, and there js 
Ferdinand, who, excellent young man as he is, must still pass through 
some difficulties before he marries Miranda, who is to him the “won. 
der”’ of the island and, like the other heroines of the last plays, is a 
symbol of humanity at its best. All these people, with the exception of 
Miranda, go through some kind of punishment or purgation. The low 
characters are merely punished, they get befouled and belabored, as is 
appropriate—they are incapable of purgation. But the courtly figures 
—Alonso, Antonio, and Sebastian—lose their human faculties for a 
time to emerge purified as rational beings. The theme of purgation oc- 
curs earlier in Shakespeare, especially in Lear, but Lear loses his reason 
through a human agency. Alonso and Sebastian are purged through 
magic. They enter the charmed circle made by Prospero (V, i, 55), 
and, once there, their reason, their specifically human faculty, is tem- 
porarily taken away, as—in so very different circumstances—Lear’s 
reason was taken away. Their brains are useless, “boiled”’ within their 
skulls; “ignorant fumes .... mantle their clearer reason,’’ until finally 
Their understanding 

Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 

Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 

That now lie foul and muddy. 


As soon as he comes to himself, Alonso resigns the dukedom, entreat- 
ing Prospero to pardon his wrongs. Then Miranda and Ferdinand are 
discovered, and it is on a regenerated humanity that Miranda looks 
when she exclaims: 

How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 

That has such people in’t! 


Prospero—until he drowns his book—is clearly on a level above 
that of ordinary human nature. Yet, though we may recognize him as 
a symbol of the third level, Shakespeare’s presentation of him is s0 
shimmering with overtones and implications that to think of him 
merely as a representative of intellect is an obvious falsification. Nev- 
ertheless, we may say that his use of magic is a way of making dr- 
matically effective his superiority; and, as Professor Curry has 
shown," the elves and demipuppets that have been his agents were 


12 W. C. Curry, Shakespeare's philosophical patterns (Baton Rouge, La., 1937), p. 195 
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considered in certain contemporary circles of thought to be creatures 
above man in the hierarchy of nature, between men and angels, and 
Prospero’s command of them obviously involves a more than human 
power. Yet Prospero gives up this power and returns to the human 
level again. I do not agree with Mr. Curry when he says that Pros- 
pero, at the end of the play, “‘finds himself immeasurably nearer than 
before to the impassivity of the gods. His theurgical operations,’’ says 
Mr. Curry, “have accomplished their purpose. He wishes now to take 
the final step and to consummate the assimilation of his soul to the 
gods. And this step is to be accomplished through prayer.””!* On the 
contrary, Prospero abjures his magic, not to become like the gods, but 
to return to humanity: 


I will discase me, and myself present, 
As I was sometime Milan. 


He compares (V, i, 170) Alonso’s “content” at his rediscovery of Fer- 
dinand to his own content at being restored to his dukedom, and in 
fact much of the point of the play is lost if we do not see Prospero re- 
turning to worldly prosperity. In a sense his temporary control of the 
spirit world has been a purgation too; he has come to the conclusion 


that 
The rarer action is 


In virtue than in vengeance; 


and, his domination of the spirits having been outside the limits of hu- 
man nature, his wisdom makes him return to humanity. 
Such, as I have said, is Shakespeare’s answer: 


Let us be thankful 
For that which is, and with you leave dispute 
That are above our question. 


4 P, 196. In support of this view, Mr. Curry, like Mr. Middleton Murry, interprets 
Prospero’s epilogue in religious terms: 
‘‘Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, and to enchant; 
And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be relieved by prayer, 
Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 
As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence set me free.’ 
But the prayer is obviously merely a prayer to the audience. It is conventional for an 
actor to step half out of character in an epilogue, and that is what Prospero is doing here. 
His “‘prayer’’ consists of the last two lines and has no metaphysical connotations. 
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A rebirth, a return to life, an acceptance, a heightened, symbolic 
awareness of the beauty of humanity itself after it has been purged of 
evil—these are the themes of the last plays; this is the reality under the 
appearance. It is not merely a literal reality; the mountains and 
waters have changed because they once seemed something else. But 
literal reality is there just the same, as the foundation of the vision and 
of the acceptance. Man, having once looked up to the angels, when 
he looked down to the beasts and shuddered at what he saw there of 
himself, need not throw himself frantically at the feet of God, or cold- 
bloodedly investigate the preserving qualities of snow, or synthetically 
construct a stoical theory, or escape into high-toned frivolity. Shake- 
speare had a different answer and a wider vision. 


HarvVARD UNIVERSITY 





THOMAS RANDOLPH’S SALTING 
FREDSON BOWERS 


HITHERTO unknown college ‘show’ by the early seven- 
teenth-century poet and dramatist Thomas Randolph is in- 
cluded in a small octavo manuscript commonplace book listed 

as No. 1488 in Catalogue 598 issued by Maggs Brothers, booksellers, 
of London. This commonplace book runs to about three hundred 
closely written pages comprising transcripts of a few of Spenser’s 
minor poems, some brief verses, and numerous notes and abstracts of 
books in several hands. It was apparently the notebook of one or 
more college students. Included in this miscellaneous collection is a 
poetical piece of 316 lines on nine pages, written chiefly in iambic 
pentameter couplets, entitled “Thom? Randolfs Salting.’”! 

Like the college show The conceited pediar, which was published in 
Randolph’s lifetime, the Salting is a monologue intended to amuse his 
fellow-students in hall at Trinity College, Cambridge. The occasion 
was an initiation banquet for the Freshmen. This practice of salting 
may be illustrated by two quotations from the New English dictionary: 
“Fraunce Lawiers Logike, 1588—Having once knowen the price of an 
admission, Salting, and Matriculation, with the intertayning of 
Freshmenne in the Rhetorike schooles”; “Twyne in MS. Twyne xxi. 
753 (Bodley) 1644—The saltinge of fresh men which hath beene 
antiently and is yet at Oxford vsed at their first comminge.” 

The opening lines read: 


No salting here these many yeares was seene 
Salt hath w* vs long out of season bene. 


Writing in the first person, apparently for his own speaking, Randolph 
continues with the statement that there are only two ‘‘Fathers”’ in the 
college, of whom he is one. He meditates what he should call his 


1] am indebted to Professor Bernard Wagner of Georgetown University, who, knowing 
my interest in Randolph, generously called my attention to the entry in the Maggs cata- 
logue, and to Messrs. Maggs for very kindly allowing me to transcribe and photograph 
the Randolph pages for the purposes of this article. Publication of the complete text must 
wait on the sale of the volume. 


[MoprRN Partoxoey, February, 1942] 275 
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“sons” and rejects various suggestions before hitting on the idea 
that each shall be a dish for the table. 

Wee then suppose y* invisible Table spread 

Trenchers & napkins laid w salt & bread. 

To of first dishes at a Freshman bord 

Fall too, you see y™ cheare we can afford. 


The statement is made, perhaps satirically, that the Freshmen are 
being tendered the banquet: 
Tis all my cost, nor pay you for y™ feast 
Therfore expect no ordinary ieast. 
In a section entitled ““Vpon y® Fellow Comoners” Randolph ad- 
dresses 


And you my eldest sons, gentlemen of fame, 
Whom we half frd fellowes, half fr6 Comons name 


and excuses them from the feast, that is, from the satire which is to 
follow. After saying a mock grace, he has a short section “To his 
Schoolfellowes,”’ perhaps from Westminster, and then follows with a 
series of twelve satirical sketches of named students under the guise 
of dishes at the banquet. 
The first is Graunt: 
This little Graunt y°® first dish we bring 
A chicken lately snatch’t from’s mothers wing. 


Him a stew’d chicken we must now suppose, 
W* dainty white broath straining frd his nose. 


There follows a squib on “Ashton a great student,” who is the sirloin 
of beef; “Bell a little boy,’’ who is college beer “because he is so 
small’’; Baines, who is nominated the mutton because of his popular- 
ity with the “lasses yt are led w* longing thoughts to wish y*® marriage 
bed” and who becomes “A dish yt Trinity men would chuse to eate If 
larded w* Ionian, excellent meate.’’ His friend Priest becomes 4 
tithe-pig, Gamble a calf’s head “‘becaus I see y" hast so little braines,” 
and the bell-ringing exploits of one Rodes make him a swan. Marvell 
is labeled the sauce, the musician Evans the goose, the orator Heggin- 
bottom is absent, and “Nelson an Hebritian w* a wry mouth” is 
Jerusalem artichoke. The work concludes somewhat abruptly at the 
bottom of the page and with a full stop but apparently in the midst 
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of a discussion of Foster’s greediness, for he has not been assigned a 
dish. Overleaf begins a digest of a historical book. 

There are several references in the show which are of help in its 
dating. At the very start Randolph playfully inquires why salt is so 
much more plentiful that salting has been revived, and answers: 

o* Fleet hath late either frd France or Spaine 
(as y® newes goes) y® salt Islands tane. 

w* w% our navy w at sea doth ride 
Meanes for to powdre all y® world beside. 


Randolph’s mock grace concludes: 
Heaven send o Navy home againe 
full of French wine, Amen, Amen. 
The musician Evans is a goose: 
For should y* French come here, as who do know 
Whether he may saue y® Capitoll or no? 
These references point to the period of the French war in 1627 and 
specifically to the expedition to the Isle of Rhé. In December, 1626, 
as a reprisal for the capture of French ships and perhaps in the hope 
of embroiling England and France, the Duke of Epernon, governor 


of Guienne, seized a fleet of two hundred English and Scottish vessels 
as they were sailing from Bordeaux laden with the year’s supply of 
wine. The previous year’s stock could last very little longer, and the 
price of wine rose rapidly.2 The French war almost immediately 
ensuing would naturally embargo the shipment of wine from France; 
hence the reference in Randolph’s grace seems to touch on this cireum- 


stance. 

The “salt Islands” are the Isle of Rhé with the near-by isles of 
Loix and Oléron. According to Gardiner, one reason for the attack 
on Rhé was that its ‘‘salt marshes too, which were in high repute all 
over Europe, would offer a valuable source of revenue to the English 
exchequer”; and in describing the final retreat he quotes from an eye- 
witness account how ‘“‘the Rochellese, having found another way on 
the left hand through the salt-pits, made extraordinary haste to the 
bridge.”* The reference to the islands being taken “either fré France 


°S. R. Gardiner, History of England 1608-1642 (London, i886), VI, 146-47; W. L. 
Clowes, The Royal Navy (London, 1898), II, 65. 
*VI, 172, 198. 
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or Spaine”’ is probably to be accounted for by confusion in England 
as to whether Spain had actually come to the relief of the besieged 
French. As early as the spring of 1626 England had heard news of a 
Spanish force gathering in the ports of Biscay, and in March, 1627, 
France and Spain had signed an engagement for common action 
against England. At least as early as the autumn of 1627 it was 
rumored in England that Spain was assembling a force for the relief of 
Rhé.* Hence we may perhaps believe that Randolph at the moment 
of writing was uncertain whether the English were actually engaging 
a combined French and Spanish force. 

The fact that the English fleet is twice spoken of as still at sea 
would place the date of composition between the sailing of the fleet 
from Stokes Bay in June, 1627, and its return in November of the 
same year. Since the show would probably be given near the be- 
ginning of the autumn term, we may narrow this period to September- 
October. The reference to a victory might perhaps be the result of an 
early summer rumor, but in late September the capitulation of the fort 
at St. Martin’s seemed only a matter of days and with it would go 
the French control of the island. Indeed, on September 27 an offer 
of surrender was actually made, but the provisioning of the fort 
during the night was an almost conclusive blow to English hopes. Of 
all the events during the expedition, the confidently expected success 
against St. Martin’s in the week or two before September 27, 1627, 
would be the only one capable of carrying to England the premature 
rumor that Rhé had fallen. The show might well, therefore, have 
been composed in late September or early October, almost of necessity 
before news of the provisioning of the hostile fort reached England 
and certainly before the disastrous retreat on October 29. It is per- 
haps worth mention that Buckingham, the leader of the Rhé expedi- 
tion, was chancellor of Cambridge, and the university would there- 
fore follow his campaign with especial interest and seize on any rumor 
of its success. 

With this dating agree Randolph’s own residence in college, the 
residence of the students named (especially the matriculation of the 

4 Ibid., pp. 124, 164, 185. See also W. L. Clowes, The Royal Navy, II, 68: ‘*There was 


also a report abroad that a fleet of forty Spanish warships and twenty Dunquerquers would 
soon arrive to help the French in holding the island.”’ 
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Freshmen),® the college term, and the total evidence of the references 
to the war with France. 

The statement in the title joins with the entirely characteristic style 
of the Salting to leave no doubt that the work is actually by Thomas 
Randolph. The question arises whether it is a holograph manuscript, 
a possibility tentatively advanced in Messrs. Maggs’s catalogue. One 
can say at the start that the writing bears no resemblance whatever 
to the Trinity College, Cambridge, entries reproduced by Dr. Greg in 
English literary autographs, which are the sole authenticated examples 
of Randolph’s hand. There is no resemblance, either, to a Trinity 
College manuscript poem which has been suggested as a possible 
holograph.® A few alterations appear in the Maggs volume, but these 
are no sure sign of a holograph, since they could have been made as 
well by a copyist as by an author. For example, in the line 

Who thinks such pretty things were made to eate 


a word which looks rather like wotts has been deleted before thinks. 


In the couplet 
Hodge Tully, y* Demosthenes of lice 
Whose noble ragged Eloquence could spice 


the Wh of Whose has been written over some illegible letter which may 
be an ampersand. In the line 
These are to let you know (deare dame) y* worst 


the a of are has been written over some illegible letter which may be 
ab, and the original word was probably be. Two of these three altera- 
tions seem to show a copyist revising the rather archaic style which 
Randolph on occasion affected. A correction which, if the original 


5’ With the exception of Heggin-bottom. and Marvell, all the named students can be 
identified as matriculating in 1626 or 1627 at Trinity College: 

Reginald Priest, matric. sizar, Trinity, Michs., 1627; B.A. 1630-31; M.A. 1635. 

John Clark, matric. sizar, Trinity, Easter, 1626; B.A. 1629-30; M.A. 1633. 

William Grant, matric. pens., Trinity, Easter, 1627; B.A. 1630-31. 

William Ashton, matric. pens., Trinity, Easter, 1627; B.A. 1630-31; M.A. 1635, 

Timothy Bell, matric. pens., Trinity, Easter, 1627. 

John Baynes, matric. sizar, Trinity, Lent, 1626-27. 

Peter Gamble, matric. sizar, Trinity, Michs., 1627; B.A. 1630-31. 

Joseph Rhodes, matric. sizar, Trinity, Michs., 1626; B.A. 1631-32; M.A. 1635; or 
Osmund Rhodes, matric. pens., Trinity, Michs., 1626; B.A. 1629-30; M.A. 1633. 

John Nelson, matric. sizar, Trinity, Easter, 1627; B.A. 1631-32; M.A. 1635. 

William Foster, matric. pens., Trinity, Easter, 1627; B.A. 1630-31; M.A. 1634. 


*F¥. T. Bowers, ‘‘A possible Randolph holograph,”’ Library, 4th ser., XX (1939), 
159-62. 
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could be certainly ascertained under ultra-violet light, might be of 
considerable interest occurs in the line 
of Fleet hath late either frd France or Spaine 


where the word late has been written over some word, now illegible, 
but which I think is now. If this is true, it might set the date even 
more precisely as very close to the first of October, 1627, and would 
indicate only a short lapse of time between the composition of the 
Salting and what I believe to have been the copying of a portion of it 
by some one of Randolph’s fellow-students. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





RICHARD STEELE’S WEST INDIAN PLANTATION 


RAE BLANCHARD 


AND records from the island of Barbados not drawn upon in 
biographical studies of Steele have been made available for use 
in connection with the obscure chapter of his first marriage and 

the West Indian property inherited from his wife. The identity of the 
first Mrs. Steele and details of her family background in Barbados, 
Aitken has established by means of wills and other records at Somerset 
House in London and at Bridgetown and thus has opened up the way 
for further investigation.! He was obliged, however, to leave certain 
interesting questions unanswered. The new material to be presented 
in this article gives us a better idea of the nature and extent of Steele’s 
sugar plantation and of the date and terms of the sale. Incidentally, it 
also provides the solid rock of a fact to stand upon in ruminating on 
the gossipy matter of the financial dealings between Addison and 
Steele. 

There are four deeds extant in the Barbados registry which give evi- 
dence of Steele’s transactions.? The first is dated September 13, 1705. 
The other three are dated August 6, 1708, and are documents con- 
cerned with the sale of the estate. A fifth deed, of the date December 
13, 1706, is missing—a mortgage on the property to secure £1,000 to 
Addison—but is fully described in one of the deeds of 1708. 

In London in April or May, 1705, Steele was married to Margaret 
Ford Stretch, widow, formerly of Barbados, who, shortly before this 


! George A. Aitken, The life of Richard Steele (2 vols.; London, 1889), I, 127-40. 


The extracting of these deeds was done by E. M. Shilstone, Esq., M.B.E., F.S.A., 
solicitor of Bridgetown, Barbados, who is secretary of the Barbados Museum and His- 
torical Society and a recognized authority on the old records of the island. Mr. Shilstone’s 
ready interest in my request and his labor with the confusing and cumbersome records 
of the period put me greatly in his debt and elicit, I feel sure, the warm gratitude of other 
eighteenth-century students. The material came too late to be incorporated in my volume, 
The correspondence of Richard Steele (Oxford University Press, 1941); but I hope it may 
be used to advantage in this form to supplement annotations of certain letters therein. On 
affairs relating to legal business and money matters connected with Steele’s West Indian 
estatecf. Nos. 31, 226, 239, 243, 251, 256, 259, 269, 272, 290, 295, 309, 324, 326, 339, 341, 
344-45, 356-57, 361, 397, 400, and on the financial dealings between Addison and Steele, 
Nos. 282, 327(?), 396. 

[Mopern Purio.oey, February, 1942] 281 
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time, upon the death of her brother, Major Robert Ford, had fallen 
heir to the Ford family estate in the island and in March had been 
granted power as her brother’s sole executrix to administer the prop- 
erty. The first deed to be registered, dated London, September 13, 
1705, five months or so after the marriage, seems to have been exe- 
cuted with the main object of bringing the estate into joint possession 
and of settling it upon trust for Steele and his wife. Doubtless an 
important feature of the document, to Steele at any rate, was that 
which made the property chargeable with debts of Richard or Mar- 
garet up to the amount of £2,000. In January, 1707, a few weeks after 
the death of Mrs. Steele, Steele was empowered to administer the 
Ford estate in Barbados. 

What little has been known of the value, extent, and physical fea- 
tures of this property we have gleaned from a few descriptive details 
given in an earlier Ford will (published by Aitken) and from Steele’s 
letter to his future mother-in-law written just before his second mar- 
riage in September, 1707, in order to explain that the Barbados estate 
with stock and slaves had been conveyed to him by his late wife “by 
fine’; that it was incumbered with a debt of £3,000 by legacies and 
debts of her brother’s; and that it was let at £850 per year.* The three 
sale deeds with annexed schedules give further information. The prop- 
erty is described in these documents as “a freehold and estate of in- 
heritance” consisting of “sugar work land,” a group of plantations 
comprising upward of 700 acres in all and lying mainly, it appears 
from the careful boundaries given, in the parish of St. Andrew, which 
is in the northeast part of the island.‘ Ford’s, or the Content Planta- 
tion, had 458 acres; Sandy Hill, 111 acres; ‘‘Ye Hope,” 80 acres; one 
unnamed plantation, 13 acres; and several parcels of land scattered 
about, an unspecified acreage. There was a storehouse with land in 
Speightstown on Speight’s Bay. Other properties consisted of “man- 
sions, windmills, boyling houses, copper stills, &c.”” There are lists of 
the gear required on a sugar plantation—carts, yokes, tralls, blocks, 
bowes, cart chains, coppers, worms, nibbes, copper coolers, scummers, 


3 Correspondence, No. 226. 

4 The estate is marked ‘‘Walker’’ and shown to have two windmills, symbols of prosper- 
ity, in a map drawn by William Mayo in 1721 and engraved by John Senex in 1722 
Speightstown is in the adjoining parish of St. Peter's (Map Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.). 
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and ladles—and of the working cattle, milch cows, calves, sheep, 
swine, and horses. White servants are mentioned as chattels as well as 
two hundred negro slaves. 

At least to the annotator of Steele’s letters it is a satisfaction to know 
the exact date of the sale of this property and to be able to clear up in 
the Prue letters between 1707 and 1710 many obscure allusions to 
Barbados affairs. The group of indentures executed in London on Au- 
gust 6, 1708 (recorded in the Barbados registry on April 27 and July 
12,1709), indicate that George Walker, the tenant who had leased the 
estate from Robert Ford in 1704 at £800 per annum, was the pur- 
chaser. The transfer of the property was made to Walker’s agents in 
London in such a manner as to insure that the debts incumbering it 
would be paid out of the purchase money. This inclusive sum, which 
apparently included some rent, seems to have been £9,300. One facet 
of the business—and a complication—was that the Hope Plantation 
of 80 acres was claimed by Thomas Gibbs, a relative by marriage of 
the Ford family, “by virtue of an assurance thereof made by Sir 
Edwyn Stede, late Governor of. Barbados.” The purchase money 
therefore included £2,500 to clear Gibbs. Certain legacies and debts 
charged to the estate were also included; and £1,000 together with all 
interest due to Joseph Addison was to be paid him on the surrender of 
his lien. Steele gave his word that £4,000 would be adequate for clear- 
ance of the entire debt; and it is borne out by his statement of Septem- 
ber, 1707, that the incumbrance at the time of his inheritance was 
£3,000 and by his statement in one of the sale deeds that the Addison 
mortgage was the only one he had charged. It is apparent that the 
balance due him from the over-all amount of £9,300 would be rela- 
tively small. As to payment, a certain sum (rent due?) of £800 was to 
be paid him by the trustees on September 20, that is, a month hence.® 
Just how £2,000 paid him on the day of the sale fits into the negotia- 
tions is not at all clear, but the receipt for it is annexed to the deeds. A 
possible explanation suggested by the phrasing is that £1,200 of this 
amount he had already had from his tenant’s agent some months be- 
fore—in January, 1708—and that only £800 was transferred to him 
on the day of the sale. But that he was given some cash on August 6, 
1708, is of significance in the Addison affair. The overplus of the pur- 


° Correspondence, No. 295. 
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chase money was payable to him in equal instalments at the Royal 
Exchange on June 25, 1709, and June 25, 1710. On his side, Steele 
covenanted with the trustees for good title to all the properties in fee 
simple (except the Hope Plantation) and gave assurance that all debts 
would be discharged. 

These negotiations in 1708 would not, of course, effect a final settle- 
ment of the Barbados business; and Steele’s deplorable genius for 
money involvements would hinder it under any conditions. Hence we 
find many allusions in the Prue letters for several years following to 
disappointing delays, ioans sought from one and another of the trus- 
tees, and the inevitable lawsuits. But the new information makes 
them more intelligible. Several persons who figure in the correspond- 
ence played a part in the negotiations. Charles Salkeld of Furnival’s 
Inn® was Steele’s lawyer for the transactions of 1705 and 1706. Wil- 
liam Griffith? was Addison’s lawyer in 1706. For the transactions of 
1708 Stephen Clay of the Inner Temple,* Rowland Tryon, merchant,' 
John Walter of Canewood, Middlesex,'® and William Leche were 
named trustees. Thomas Foulerton" was a witness. Richard Kirwin,"” 
who served as a witness for the execution of the indentures of 1705 and 
1708, later proved one of them before the Lord Mayor of London. We 
understand plainly now that it wa. not “Butcher Gibbs’”’ from whom 
Steele was borrowing money in 1711 but Thomas Gibbs, Gent., former- 
ly of Barbados, the first Mrs. Steele’s stepfather and owner of the 
Hope Plantation." 

The third sale deed of August 6, 1708, was drawn up to effect a 
release from Addison’s claim. It contains a description of the inden- 
ture made between Steele and Margaret his wife and Joseph Addison 
in London on December 13, 1706, whereby a term of five hundred 
years was created for the Content Plantation of 458 acres and made a 
security to Addison for £1,000. Once and for all, Steele’s letter to Prue 
on August 20, 1708—“I have paid M* Addison His whole thousand 


* Nos. 354, 356. 7 No. 256. 
§ Nos. 290, 297-98, 309, 361, etc. 
Nos. 259, 295, 324, 339, 341, 345, 356, 361, etc. 
10 Nos. 357. ‘‘Water”’ is probably a misreading of ‘‘Walter.”’ 
uu No. 269. 
12 Nos, 262, 276, 283, 421. 13 Nos. 397, 400. 
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pound’’'*—is explained by factual evidence; for only a fortnight earlier 
Addison’s Barbados mortgage for this amount had been dissolved and 
Steele had cash in hand to pay him. This letter has heretofore been 
thought to corroborate the story of a mortgage which Addison was 
supposed to have on Steele’s house at Hampton, Middlesex, bought 
or leased?) during this period and first occupied during this month, 
August, 1708. According to gossip in the century, Addison loaned 
Steele £1,000 (or £100?) on it and—Steele failing to repay the debt 
when required—peremptorily foreclosed the mortgage as a moral les- 
son. A second Prue letter, undated, reading ‘‘Addison’s money you 
will have tomorrow noon,’’* has also been regarded as corroborative 
evidence of the Hampton deal; but possibly—we cannot be certain— 
it, too, is related to the Barbados business and was perhaps written a 
few days before the money was conveyed to Addison. It may well be 
that there is no truth at all in the Hampton story but that this Bar- 
bados loan and mortgage are at the bottom of the gossip. Steele’s 
extravagance and poor management speak for themselves. Addison 
came to his friend’s rescue, and there is nothing of dishonor in his con- 
duct unless a business eye for sound security is dishonorable.'” 


Steele’s sugar plantation in Barbados undoubtedly gave him many 
aheadache. But it stirred his imagination, and thus our storehouse of 
tales was enriched by Inkle and Yarico.'* 


GoucHER COLLEGE 


4 No. 282. 

18 See Johnson, Life of Addison; Aitken, Life, I, 342-44; Correspondence, pp. 225-26. 

16 Correspondence, No. 396. 

Of another and earlier Barbados transaction between Steele and Addison, the evi- 
dence is incomplete and vague but undeniably genuine. Aitken discovered and printed 
the rather confusing legal document in Latin dated at Islington, Middlesex, in Trinity 
Term, 1705, between the contracting parties Steele and Margaret his wife and Joseph 
Addison; but he stated his belief that the Addison named in the document was a resident of 
the island and not Steele’s friend. Without doubt, however, this document is evidence of 
some kind of deal by which Addison loaned Steele £400 on the security of the Barbados 
estate in May, 1705, at the time when John Sansome was suing Steele for the recovery of 
aloan of £600. The procedure was not that of a mortgage as in the transaction of Decem- 
ber, 1706; instead, the land was ‘‘sold’’ (560 acres) to Addison for ‘‘a fine."’ My supposi- 
tion is that as the transaction took place only a few weeks after Steele’s marriage, he was 
hot in a position to charge the estate with a loan by the usual mode. Whatever the nature 
if the deal or the outcome, the matter was cleared before the sale negotiations of 1708, as 
itis not mentioned there (see Aitken, Life, I, 137-38, for the document of Trinity Term, 
1705 

18 Spectator, No. 11, March 13, 1711. Other Spectator papers embodying details of the 
island are Nos. 80, 394, 493. 














THE TEXT OF TROLLOPE’S AYALA’S ANGEL 


R. W. CHAPMAN 


for Trollopian criticism, a subject in which I had formerly dab- 

bled. In an article which appeared in the Review of English 
studies for January, 1941, I deal with the text of Trollope’s posthu- 
mous Autobiography. I first allege that Trollope’s later hand was 
very rapid, careless, and illegible. My evidence was one short letter, 
written by Trollope in 1870. I then narrate that nearly two years be- 
ore, in re-reading the Autobiography, I made over a dozen corrections, 
most of them very easy, nearly all of which were confirmed by refer- 
ence to the manuscript, which (as I later learned, or was reminded) 
had been acquired by the British Museum in 1932. 

In a second article, which appeared in the Review of English studies 
or April, 1941, I go further, and suggest that Trollope was at times a 
areless proofreader. Discussing the text of Phineas redux, I seek to 
show from external evidence (the Autobiography) that Trollope was 
exceptionally preoccupied during the six months in which Phineas 
eduz ran in the weekly Graphic and from internal evidence that the 
ext of the novel is in fact very shaky—much more so than any novel, 
known to me, of which Trollope read the proofs. 

I published this second article with trepidation, for after finishing it 

was credibly informed that the manuscript of Phineas reduz is in 
America.! In both articles I offer some general observations on the 
ipplication of conjectural criticism to the texts of modern authors, 
meaning by ‘‘modern authors” such authors as are known or may be 
presumed to have read their proofs—as Ben Jonson did and Shake- 
peare did not. The matter is not of the first importance; but it is of 
ome importance, and it has been strangely neglected. When I report 
hat I and my friends have detected the corruption of contrive into 


SOMEWHAT long convalescence recently gave me ample leisure 


'I had already covered my retreat by arguing that in a text proved to be fallible it is 
Pgitimate to suspect passages which make a tolerable sense, since it is the plausible error 

at is most likely to escape detection. I shall be prepared tolearn that the text is sound in 
any places where I doubt it. 


MODERN PuiLoLocy, February, 1942] 
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continue in at least six places, from Sir Thomas Browne to Trollope, | 
hope the most hardened skeptic will, like David Copperfield, “begin to 
think there may be something in it.”” For the editing of works not read 
in proof by their authors, and especially of letters, conjectural emenda- 
tion is not merely legitimate; it is often imperative. 

I have now extended my researches and have obtained certain sta- 
tistics which may be thought significant. I have read or re-read, with 
more or less of vigilance, the Barchester series, the Palliser series, and 
some half-dozen others. In the work of Trollope’s prime I find very 
little amiss, except in Phineas reduz, in which I have suggested that 
conditions were exceptional. Otherwise the number of my doubts no- 
where reaches double figures except in Can you forgive her? (a long 
book), where I question eleven passages, Miss Mackenzie (twelve pas- 
sages), and Sir Harry Hotspur (twelve passages). 

But when I come to the years of Trollope’s physical decline I make 
a different report. Henry Trollope’s preface to the Autobiography tells 
us that his father left London for a Sussex village in the summer of 
1880. In 1881 he visited Italy, in 1882 Ireland. He suffered from asth- 
ma. In November, 1882, he had a stroke and died a few weeks later, 
aged sixty-seven. In the Autobiography he tells us of his blindness in 
the hunting field. That did not prevent his reading and writing enor- 
mously almost to the end. But it may have affected his power to read 
small or bad print. The proofs of some of his later books may hav 
been either or both. 

Now in The duke’s children, published in All the year round (October, 
1879—July, 1880), I find twelve doubtful places. In Ayala’s angel, pub- 
lished in 1881, I find some thirty-five. In Cousin Henry (1879) I find 
only one, in Dr. Wortle’s school (1881) only four; but these are short 
books, and the original editions are in a fairly large type, liberally 
leaded. (In the posthumous An old man’s love I find twenty-three; but 
that’s another story.) 

In this article I present my conjectures in Ayala’s angel. I must 
crave indulgence in two points. (1) It has not been possible for me to 
verify that the “‘World’s classics’’ text, to which I refer, is faithful to 
the first edition. But the judicious will note that most of the errors 
assumed are not such as are readily made by a careful printer setting 
reprint. I think we may assume that the Oxford printer is seldom at 
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fault. (2) Though I give a certain amount of context and explanation, 
I cannot hope to be fully understood except by readers already very 
familiar with the book or willing to take it down again and read, per- 
haps, a few pages or even a chapter. Some may re-read whole novels— 
and end by thanking me for the temptation. 


Page 19, line 14 from foot: then should probably be there. Again, 
page 36, last line, and page 37, line 2, I suspect the same corruption, 
when and then for where and there—a corruption so easily made and so 
easily overlooked that it is no gross exaggeration to say that in doubt- 
ful cases we may please ourselves. (Mr. Frederic Page tells me that in 
two places in the manuscript of the Autobiography he is unable to say 
whether Trollope wrote ever or even.) 

Page 26: they look down upon papa, who had more in his little finger 
than they have with all their money. Perhaps in their whole body or the 
like has fallen out after have. Or is money a misreading of body or 
bodies ? 

Page 26, line 5 from foot: read [at] all. 

Page 49: Sometimes they would not always be asked. One of the Trin- 
gle girls would only be named. For always read all; the corruption is 
probably due to similarity of sense (always and sometimes). 

Page 51, line 14 from foot: laying our feminine lures for Mr. Traffick. 
Our should be out, or perhaps, as Sir Humphrey Milford suggests, her. 

Page 58: her substantial hero. We must read in- (or un-) substantial; 
the hero is “‘Ayala’s angel.” 

Page 62, line 16: her should be his. 

Page 78: when it is proposed that the two sisters should be, as 
Ayala puts it, changed, Aunt Emmeline writes to Uncle Reginald: J 
now think that Lucy would do better with her cousins, and that Ayala 
would be more attractive without the young people around her. More at- 
tractive, that is, to a tutelary aunt or uncle? Perhaps; but Ayala’s 
crime was that she had been all too attractive to every man who came 
near her. I wonder if Aunt Emmeline wrote attentive, i.e., docile. 

Page 169, line 3 from foot: gates is I think impossible. See the con- 
text, and a large-scale map of Loch Ness. The gates cannot be those of 
Sir Thomas’ domain or of Lord Glentower’s. Conceivably gates might 
mean the mouth of a glen, but I find no evidence of that. 
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Page 214: Stubbs is tempting Ayala to ride, and she is confessing 
that she has no habit, ete. Ayala: J can’t.—Stubbs: But you’ve got to 
do it, Miss Dormer.—Ayala: I haven’t got any thing to do with it. For 
with it read it with. 

Page 238: Stubbs proposes to Ayala, is ambiguously rejected, and 
demands the reason: To my happiness this matter is all important, and 
you are something to my happiness, if only because I have risked it on 
your love. But she was everything, not something, to his happiness, 
For are read owe. . 

Page 246: my cousin....& seems to have put his heart upon it. Just 
below, page 251, Lady Albury writes, He has set his heart upon the mat- 
ter; and the phrase (with set, not put) recurs throughout the book, in 
which many hearts are set upon objects attainable and unattainable. 

Page 264, line 9 from foot: I doubt indignation. 

Page 265, line 20: the context shows that Trollope wrote, or should 
have written, not He... . before her but She... . before him or 
He... . behind her. 

Page 289, line 9: bracelet may be Trollope’s slip for necklace; but it 
is an odd slip, for the title of the chapter is ‘The diamond necklace,” 
and necklace occurs again and again. It is possible that necklet might 
be misread bracelet. 

Page 349: Gertrude Tringle found her own letter, still inclosed in her 
own envelope,—but opened, and ihrust in among her father’s papers. 
Trollope has forgotten that Sir Thomas when he intercepted the letter 
(p. 277) tore [it] in little bits, and threw them into the waste-paper basket. 
This is one of many places which show that inconsistency is no proof of 
textual corruption. Let rash emenders take note. 

Page 363: there is no such word as namby-mamby in the OED, and 
Trollope (who, especially in later life, read very widely) must have 
known the etymology of namby-pamby. 

Page 370: he is sure to have a great secret, and be sure also to let his 
secret escape. Read and sure, or and ts sure, or and will be sure. 

Page 371, bis: Lady Albury is called Rosalind, and so page 373. 
But earlier and later (pp. 252, 433, 452) she is Rosaline. In one of the 
other novels there is a Rosaline, for there is an overt reference to 
Romeo and Juliet. Whether Trollope or his printer is at fault here, ! 
cannot determine. Compare page 505. 
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Page 375: “I am quite in earnest, you know.” —“‘So I suppose, as 
Lady Albury would not have written.” Probably as should be or. 

Page 389, line 15: to have should probably be to become; be is read as 
h, co as a, and the rest follows. 

Page 420, line 16: for was read were. 

Page 436: Ayala meditates on her angel. She does not expect him 
to descend from the skies and offer marriage. But, having formed such 
an image of an angel for herself, would it be possible that she should have 
any thing less divine, less beautiful, less angelic? For have read love. 

Such a one [as the angel] she knew she had never seen. She partly 
dreamed that she was dreaming. But if so had not her dream spoilt her for 
all else? This is plausible, but I am not sure that it is right; dreamed 
may be a sense-corruption due to anticipation of the dreams following. 
Ifit is a misreading, I should prefer was aware to knew, which is rather 
too short to be read as dreamed. 

Page 437, line 13 from foot: perhaps as she declared [to] herself. 

Page 470: Captain Batsby made Gertrude a solemn promise that 
their engagement should remain an established fact, in spite both of father 
and mother. Now Sir Thomas held the purse-strings, and his opposition 
had always been formidable. Her mother’s was feeble, and Gertrude 
had treated it as negligible. Moreover, a second awkward fact has 
just come to light: that Gertrude had been in love with somebody else 
not a month since. I think Trollope wrote both of father and lover. 

Page 477, line 5 from foot: for drawing-room read dining-room. 

Page 483: Stubbs, Ayala thought, ought not to have allowed a day to 
pass at Stalham without speaking to her. He was the oldest friend there in 
that house except Nina. If in that house merely reinforces there, we 
should expect commas. Possibly there is a misreading for of hers. 

Page 488: Lord Rufford is threatened by his lady with instant gout 
if he could not deny himself t e delight of a certain diet which was going 
the round of the table. Sur: dish. 

Page 491: Ayala walkec a wood with Stubbs, refused him again, 
and was miserable. Thene +) apter opens thus: Ayala, on her return 
from the walk to the wood, spent the remainder of the afternoon in tears. 
During the walk she kept close to Sir Harry. That is, during the return 
walk; but I should like to read During the walk [back], a not unlikely 


“haplography.”’ 
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Page 498: for the first time, Lady Albury’s maid did not come to 
help Ayala to dress for dinner. This was an accident; but to Ayala it 
seemed as though the buxom woman was running away because she, Ayala 
[having refused Stubbs], was thought to be no longer worthy of her serv- 
ices. For running, which is not very appropriate, I should prefer re- 
maining. For remain away, where the modern idiom would, I think, be 
stay away, see page 622, line 10. 

Page 500: Lady Albury: Whether he may bring himself to try once 
again I do not know. Page 501: Ayala is sure he could not “bring him- 
self to try over again,” as Lady Albury had put it. For over read once. 

Page 505: Julia Baldoni. The Marchesa’s name was Beatrice at 
page 190. Of course Julia is not a misprint. 

Page 507: Ayala writes to the Marchesa that though all is over 
between Stubbs and herself, J do hope that he will still let me be his 
friend. This, she thought, was brave and bold, but she did not know 
how to express herself better. Here brave and bold means, in effect, “as 
bold as brass.”’ I do not find that the adjective brave ever had a bad 
meaning; it is just possible that Trollope wrote brasen. 

Page 511: Tom Tringle was ill, absolutely ill in bed... . and all 
from love, declaring that he would throw himself over the ship’s side and 
drown himself while there was yet a chance left to him for Ayala. Tom 
was willing to go round the world once he knew Ayala to be engaged 
to another man; but not until then. His father had taken his berth for 
New York and insisted on his starting at once. The passage would be 
clearer if we could suppose something like if he were forced to sail to 
have fallen out after drown himself. 

Page 594: character of Tom Tringle: A very vulgar and foolish 
young man! But a young man capable of a persistent passion! Young 
men not foolish and not vulgar are, perhaps, common enough. But the 
young men of constant heart and capable of such persistency as Tom’s are 
not to be found every day. I should like to read But then for But the. 

Page 595, line 11: sister should probably be sisters. Final s often 
disappears. 

Page 612: Sir Thomas had declared that Gertrude might marry 
Batsby if she chose, but that Batsby should not see a shilling of his 
money. Batsby is loth to believe him: I do suppose that he will not be 
so unnatural as not to give something when Augusta [Gertrude’s sister] 
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had £200,000. Ex hypothesi, Sir Thomas was certainly an unnatural 
parent; but though Captain Batsby knew that monster when he saw 
it, | doubt if he knew its name. I should like to think that he said 
ill-natured. 

Page 626, line 16 from foot: delete as. 

In conclusion I suggest, irrelevantly, that Stalham, the seat of Sir 
Harry Albury, Bart., M.F.H., should be so pronounced as to suggest 
all ’em—i.e., Sir Harry’s hunters. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Second Lieutenant John Sparrow of All Souls College (known to 
scholars by his edition of King’s poems and his treatise on the half- 
lines in the Aeneid), being furnished with a copy of Ayala in which I 
had marked the lines (not the actual words) which I suspected, makes 
the same corrections at pages 19, 51, 58, 78, 214, 238, 246, 363, 370, 
375, 389. In a few places he offers a different correction: thus on page 
49 always should, he thinks, be all even, which gives a better sense than 
my all and accounts better for the corruption. Page 289: he suggests 
trinket for bracelet, which is very probable. 


Mr. Sparrow makes also some further contributions. Page 249: 
The day, in truth, was not propitious to hunting even. There is no con- 
trast, in the context, between hunting and other activity; read hunting 


men. 

Page 385: On the poor Ayala and poor Tom side of the question there 
was a good deal which might be said. Then, though she might not con- 
vince, she might be eloquent. This is one more example of the common 
corruption then for there. 

Page 420: Tom Tringle trusted to his charms and his rings. Poor 
Tom knew that he had no charms not adventitious: read chazns. 
Tom’s jewelry is a standing joke. 

I have received also help and countenance from Professor Paul 
Maas, formerly of Kénigsberg, the greatest living authority on the 
textual criticism of the Greek classics. Dr. Maas reports that the first 
edition confirms my conjectures at pages 51 (out for our), 58 (unsub- 
stantial), 214 (do it with for do with it). These, then, are lapses of the 
Oxford printer in 1929. He approves most of my other conjectures. 

He makes a signal contribution at page 26, reading papa, who had 
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more wit in his little finger than they have in all their bodies. This is much 
better than my correction; for (1) it may account for the corruption 
with; (2) the phrase is proverbial (see OZD, s.v. ‘“‘finger’’), as I ought to 
have remembered, for it was a favorite with my mother. 

Page 289, line 9: Dr. Maas would delete and before determined—a 
clear gain, though hardly certain. 

Page 626: he may well be right in defending the text; it is a matter 
of taste (in women’s dress). 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 
(September, 1941) 


This article was written for the most part in December, 1940 (the dates 
mentioned represent intelligent anticipation), and posted to America in Janu- 
ary. I may now refer to a further article in RES, July, 1941, on the text of 
the novels in general. 

At page 436 Dr. Maas suggests realised for dreamed. This assumes the equa- 
tion lis = m, which he tells me (on the evidence of a Trollope letter in the 
Bodleian) is easy. 

Page 179, lines 7 ff.: The rising and getting away from luncheon is always a 
difficulty—so great a difficulty when there are guests that lunch should never be 
much a company festival. Dr. Maas reads made for much, a clear improvement. 
The same correction has been made by Captain Sparrow (as I now rejoice to 
rank him) in The American senator, page 446, line 2: “If the property is to come 
to me, anything of good that may be in it cannot be much sweeter by anticipation.” 


MORE AFTERTHOUGHTS 
(November, 1941) 


Since my first footnote was written, Professor C. B. Tinker of Yale, who 
owns the manuscript of Phineas redux, has reported on my guesses. He finds 
my score in the neighborhood of 55 per cent of hits to 45 per cent of misses. 
Many of the corruptions are, of course, simple and easily corrected. My score 
is nonetheless high, and I may without immodesty claim it as vindicating the 
title of conjectural criticism to a place in our editorial apparatus. See, for a 
full account, RES for January, 1942. 


OxrorbD, ENGLAND 
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THE GENESIS AND EVOLUTION OF CUREL’S 
L’AME EN FOLIE 


WILLIAM M. SCHUYLER 


HE manuscripts of L’Ame en folie,! which may be considered in 

many respects as Francois de Curel’s masterpiece, contain, be- 

sides the final version, a number of incompleted browzllons. 
These sketches may be pieced together to form a fairly clear picture of 
the play’s evolution, and they also cast some light on Curel’s original 
intentions in writing the play. It is possible, furthermore, to learn 
something of the origins of this drama from the preface or historique. 
Curel tells us that he began the composition of L’ Ame en folie in 1914. 
At this moment he had only just emerged from a silence of eight years, 
due perhaps to disappointment at the failure of Le Coup d’aile in 
1906.2, When the Comédie-frangaise first decided upon a revival of 
La nouvelle idole (which eventually took place June 26, 1914), Curel, 
desiring to produce a new play. before this revival, had agreed to a 


production of La Danse devant le miroir, which had its premiére at the 
Nouvel-Ambigu on January 17 of the same year. Although La Danse 
cannot precisely be said to be a new play, since it is only a completely 
re-written version of a former failure, L’ Amour brode, its composition, 
which took place during June and July, 1913,3 no doubt reawakened 
the author’s interest in the theater, and led him to contemplate an en- 


tirely new work. 

Curel began L’Ame en folie at a period when he was accustomed to 
spending six months of each year on his estates in Lorraine. Having 
always been very fond of hunting, he would devote many hours of the 
day to this sport or to observation of the animals which inhabited his 
domain. Attracted by Darwinism and the theory of natural selection, 
he realized that his own observations confirmed this theory,‘ and he 


1 All Curel’s manuscripts are to be found at the Biblioth@éque nationale: Nouvelles ac- 
quisitions frangaises, Nos. 23314-23325 (Don No. 6037). Those of L’ Ame en folie are con- 
tained in Vol. VIII (No. 23321). Pp. 409. 

? This motive for his retirement is vigorously denied by Curel (Thédtre comp/ct [Paris: 
Crés, 1922], V, 167), but it seems, on account of what we know of his temperament, very 
probable. 

*Curel MSS, Vol. V, fol. 32v. 4 Thédtre complet, V, 201-3. 
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considered expressing his ideas on the subject in a book. This book 
was to be entitled ‘‘Le Pont des soupirs,”’ but it was never completed, 
for Curel suddenly decided that his plan was too ambitious, that his 
observations were not suitable for a really scholarly work. Neverthe- 
less, not wishing to abandon entirely all the ideas upon which he had 
meditated for so long, he thought of developing them in a play. But 
even a piéce d’idées could not do full justice to these meditations, which 
fortunately are preserved in the fine historique of L’Ame en folie. 

It was on May 4, 1914, at Ketzing, that Curel made some prelimi- 
nary notes for this play: 

Sujet: Chez une sotte, une idiote mal développée 4 tous les points de vue, 
mal servie par les circonstances, etc., etc., éveil progressif de tous les senti- 
ments, découverte de ce qui peut donner de l’attrait 4 la vie, parce qu’a cété 
d’elle deux étres vivent, souffrent, aiment, et parlent de choses grandes, inté- 
ressantes et ... —II faut que ce soit bien l’ Histoire d’une idiote qui n’eut dans sa 
vie qu’une jouissance et ... ce fut une jouissance de l’esprit.5 


A short scenario of the first and third acts of this play, which was to be 
called ‘‘Le Tombeau vide,” follows, as well as a few jottings on the 
characters. Curel appears to have worked on ‘‘Le Tombeau vide” 
through the month of July, 1914, keeping closely to the original sub- 
ject sketched in his first notes. 

The “idiote’ is Blanche Riolle,® a rather simple-minded woman, 
who suddenly becomes involved in a miniature drama. Living away 
from the world in an isolated country village, she seldom hears from 
her niece, the celebrated actress, Rosa Romance.’ The unexpected ap- 
pearance of Rosa places Blanche and her husband, Justin, in an em- 
barrassing position. The actress has been the mistress of Michel de 
Richeval, a young diplomat who has not hesitated to betray her witha 
foreign princess in order to conclude an important treaty. Rosa is 
furious and has made up her mind to end her liaison with Michel. But 
the young man pursues her to the country and forces her to confess that 
she too has often sold herself in order to obtain a coveted role. Justin 
and Blanche witness the reconciliation of the young people, which 
amuses the cynical Justin. He has spent much time in observing wild 

5’ Curel MSS, Vol. VIII, fol. 3r. 

* In the earliest notes she is called Blanche Dromard, but the name is soon changed to 
its final form. The name Dromard, slightly altered to Dromarre, is then given to the doc- 


tor, designated at first simply as ‘‘le médecin."’ 
7 Rosa bears the name Clara de Romance throughout several outlines of the play. 
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animals and has realized that men have many points in common with 
beasts. He has even written a book on the subject. He says: 

J’ai intitulé le mien: L’dme en folie.* Ce titre signifie que l’amour n’est 
autre chose que l’invasion dans l’A4me humaine du rut animal, avec une florai- 
son merveilleuse de sentiments et d’images qui finissent par occuper une telle 
place que l’emportement des sens, origine de tout, ne parait plus qu’acciden- 
tel. 

Rosa is thoroughly in agreement with her uncle: “Ce qui raméne aux 
animaux vient des animaux,” she remarks. ‘‘Mais que viennent faire 
les animaux dans votre réconciliation?”’ says poor Blanche, who is 
completely at a loss to understand her husband’s pronouncements. 
“Ce qu’on serait surpris de voir faire aux anges ...’’ answers her niece.° 

Meanwhile Blanche herself has been greatly attracted by the hand- 
some Michel, and she shamefacedly admits these sensations to her 
husband. But Justin is not in the least annoyed: the incident is noth- 
ing but a fascinating illustration of his theory that man possesses some- 
thing which is completely lacking in an animal: a soul. It is the soul 
which compels Blanche to admit her sinful passion instead of pursuing 
Michel like a primitive savage. Blanche does not completely under- 
stand all this, but at last she feels a desire to understand. Left alone 
in the studio of her father, who had been a painter, she suffers a long- 
threatened heart attack, and during her last moments of delirium she 
fancies that she hears a conversation between the skeleton (which had 
always frightened her) and the mannequin, both of them her father’s 
old models. The mannequin no longer can tell whether it represents 
Lucretia or Messalina (just as Blanche cannot distinguish clearly be- 
tween the two sides of her nature); and the skeleton announces that, 
constructed as he is from the bones of many men, he still resembles a 
living human being of complex heredity. He proposes this inscription 
for Blanche’s tomb: “‘Ci-git une idiote qui n’eut dans sa vie qu’une 
jouissance, et ce fut une jouissance de I’esprit.’”""° Rosa and Michel en- 
ter and find Blanche dead. 

Curel, not entirely satisfied with ‘““Le Tombeau vide,’ neverthe- 

§ This is the first appearance of this title in the manuscripts (Vol. VIII, fol. 40v). 

* Ibid., fol. 46v. None of these speeches appears in the final version of the play. 

” Tbid., fols. 54v—55r. 

1. The significance of this title is apparent in a fragment of dialogue between Blanche 
and the curé. Blanche, superstitiously terrified of the skeleton, wishes to have it buried in 


the cemetery, but the priest objects. ‘‘Réfléchissez donc, Madame,”’ he says, ‘‘que puisqu’il 
n'a rien 6té, le tombeau od on le mettrait serait un tombeau vide’’ (ibid., fol. 50r; cf. 
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less took the manuscript with him when he left Lorraine at the begin- 
ning of the World War. From October 25, 1914, to January 16, 1915, 
at Zurich, he made corrections in this manuscript, which he read to 
Lucien Descaves and to the actor Féraudy.” Féraudy’s opinion must 
have led Curel to make further modifications in the play, for the fol- 
lowing note is found among the manuscripts: 

Lecture A Féraudy le 4 février soir. Le lendemain matin repris la piéce pour 
sortir d’une confusion qui régne sur le véritable sujet: on n’en a conscience 
qu’a la fin du 3° acte. Nécessité de montrer tout le temps que |’éducation de 
Blanche, en un jour, qui est son dernier, constitue le sujet de la piéce.™ 
During the month of October, 1915, Curel worked on “Le Tombeau 
vide,”’ as well as on La Cumédie du génie, and finally substituted the 
very appropriate title of L’Ame en folie for the original name of the 
former play. He continued to revise the work even after his return to 
Lorraine at the end of the war, and the final version was completed in 
1919." 

The numerous changes made in L’Ame en folie were entirely char- 
acteristic of Curel, who was always fond of re-working his various 
plays. Indeed, it may be said that he spent more time at this task than 
is justified by the success of his revisions. He was led to make these 
changes by different considerations: comments of the critics after the 
first performance;" a desire to improve the play from a technical or 
stylistic point of view; and, finally, an impulse to freshen an old play by 
the addition of new ideas which happened to interest him at the mo- 
ment. Ordinarily these changes may be traced from the first manu- 
scripts through the various editions of the work. L’Ame en folie, how- 
ever, presents a slightly different case. Curel worked on it over a 
period of years and did not publish it until he had attained a thorough- 


Thédtre complet, V, 357). He is soon persuaded to change his mind by Justin, who uses the 
argument later set forth by the skeleton itself to show that it is as much an individual as 
a man of varied heredity. It is interesting to note that Curel preserved the title of “Le 
Tombeau vide”’ by using it in his autobiographical play, La Comédie du génie, where it is 
mentioned as one of the masterpieces of the hero, a playwright (7Thédtre complet, VI, 56) 

12 MSS, Vol. VIII, fol. 56r; see also Thédtre complet, V, 228. 

18 MSS, Vol. VIII, fol. 120r. 

“4 Before appearing in the definitive edition (Thédtre complet, Vol. V), L’ Ame en folie 
was published in the Rerue de Paris, January 15, February 1 and 15, 1920 (I, 225-63, 449- 
92, 673-97); in the Petite illustration thédtrale, February 21, 1920; and in an edition by 
Crés (1920). These three editions, however, differ from that of the Thédtre complet (1922) 
only in some unimportant stylistic details and in the absence of the historique, which ap- 
peared for the first time in the Revue de Paris, February 15 and March 1, 1922 (I, 673-96; 
II, 5—28). 

1% Changes in L’Envers d'une sainte may be traced directly to Jules Lemaitre, in Les 
Fossiles to Francisque Sarcey, and in La nouvelle idole to Jacques du Tillet, to cite some 
obvious examples. 
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ly satisfactory version. One may therefore assume that L’Ame en folie 
was less influenced by the comments of outsiders than were many of 
Curel’s dramas and also that the final version represents a more co- 
herent whole than the plays into which the author inserted passages 
long after the first publication. 

To the reader familiar with this definitive version the most striking 
revelation of a study of the manuscripts will be Curel’s emphasis on 
what he considered the véritable sujet of his play: Blanche’s intellectual 
awakening. It is quite true that this development of the character of 
Mme Riolle forms an important part of the action, but in its final form 
L’Ame en folie seems one of the author’s most typical piéces d’idées, 
devoted to the exposition of the theory of la béte et l’ange,"* in other 
words, the conflict of our animal instincts with our soul, which enables 
us, unlike the beasts, to distinguish right from wrong. The explanation 
of this seeming inconsistency in the history of the play is probably 
that, although Curel fully intended to make Blanche the center of his 
drama, he was soon carried away by his passionate interest in Darwin- 
ian theories, which finally assume greater importance than the very 
slight plot. 

A gradual awakening of Curel’s interest in these ideas is apparent 
throughout his complete works. It is especially significant to remark 
that in his very first literary attempt—the novel L’ Eté des fruits secs— 
he wrote: “Eh! mon cher, quelqu’un qui n’aurait étudié l’humanité 
que par analogie avec Il’histoire des bétes n’aurait pas pour cela mau- 
vaise idée de son espéce ...’”!7 Although this quotation shows an early 
interest in the subject, it was apparently not until Curel’s long retire- 
ment that he seriously thought of developing his ideas in a play. We 
find the first hint of his renewed interest in a passage from La Danse 
devant le miroir, written, as we have seen, not long before L’Ame en 
folie was first conceived. The hero of La Danse, surprised by the wom- 
an he idealizes while he is entertaining a fille de joie, attempts to justify 
himself in the following words: 

Vous n’avez pas appris que l’amour, aprés nous avoir emportés dans le ciel, 
glorieux et purs comme des anges, nous précipite soudain sur le sol, changés en 
fauves exaspérés, et que, dans ce délire ot l’animal succéde au dieu, nous trou- 
vons une Apre et triste volupté 4 trainer dans la fange le dieu qui n’a pu rester 


maitre de nous ... .18 


__1¢ This expression was first applied to Curel’s theories by Lucien Deiille, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘La Béte et l’ange d’'aprés M. Francois de Curel’’ (Etudes, CLXIII [April 5, 1920], 
85-92) . 

" (Paris: Ollendorff, 1885), p. 60. 18 Thédtre complet, I, 107. 
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This passage, allowing for differences in character, might well have 
been spoken by Justin Riolle, who in much the same way defends his 
niece’s surrender to Michel. 

Evidence of Curel’s preoccupation with this subject is not only to 
be found in all the plays which followed L’Ame en folie (L’Ivresse du 
sage, Terre inhumaine, La Viveuse et le moribond, and Orage mystique), 
but also occasionally is reflected in the revised versions of older 
works. It must be remembered that the gradual composition of L’ Ame 
en folie covered a long period by no means devoted exclusively to this 
one play. Thus we know that between 1914 and 1919 Curel not only 
composed La Comédie du génie and L’Ivresse du sage (performed in 
1921 and 1922, respectively) but also prepared revised versions of Le 
Coup d’aile, La Figurante, La Fille sauvage, Le Repas du lion, and 
L’Envers d’une sainte. The subject matter of the plays he chose to re- 
work did not lend itself to digressions on la béte et l’ange, except in the 
case of La Fille sauvage, where Curel seized the opportunity to suggest 
his favorite theory in several new passages which actually contribute 
much to the understanding of this difficult and obscure drama." 
Therefore, when we realize how great was Curel’s interest in these 
ideas, it is not difficult to comprehend how they gradually over- 
shadowed his original conception of L’Ame en folie. 

Such other differences as one may notice between the manuscripts 
and the final version of the play are all more or less closely connected 
with this gradual change of emphasis. For example, Curel soon dis- 
poses of the somewhat trite motive for the quarrel between Rosa and 
Michel and invents a situation which serves as a striking example of 
Justin’s ideas. Rosa is now the mistress of an ugly and deformed man 
whom she loves for his brilliant mind, but at the same time she feels a 
purely sensual attraction for Michel (whose surname is now Fleutet 
and who has become a playwright instead of a diplomat). She flees 
to the country to escape his attentions but leaves her address; and 
when he follows her she yields, encouraged by the cynical Justin, who 
is charmed to see physical attractions win over those of the intellect. 
Thus ought natural selection to operate in the case of human beings, 
according to Justin, who feels that the old doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest should apply more frequently at the present time. Never- 


19 See ‘‘La Fille sauvage” in Thédtre complet, IV, 320, 322, 326, 333-34. These passages 
are not found in earlier versions of the play. 
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theless, Curel, with his usual impartiality, also shows us the case of 
Blanche, whose better nature, unlike that of Rosa, triumphs over her 
primitive impulses. 

In the same manner the last scene is considerably developed in order 
to bring out the same ideas. Now Blanche no longer listens to a con- 
versation between the skeleton and the mannequin but instead talks 
herself with the former object of her superstitious fear. In a superb 
dialogue which, cleverly contrived, simply externalizes Blanche’s own 
thoughts by putting in the mouth of her ghostly interlocutor the doc- 
trines and even the phrases that Blanche has heard throughout the last 
day of her life Curel sums up his ideas; but he nevertheless concludes 
on an equivocal note. Blanche has been attempting to find in an en- 
cyclopedia information on Messalina, of whom in her ignorance she 
had never before heard. When she is found dead, her finger still points 
to the name of the notorious empress. This dénouement confused cer- 
tain critics, who supposed it to mean that Blanche had died a prey to 
perverse visions;”° but, since this is obviously untrue according to the 
preceding dialogue, we may conclude that Curel was simply attempt- 
ing a rather cynical ending to a’skeptical play, which proposes many 


questions without offering a final answer to any of them. 

It is amusing to recall parenthetically that other misconceptions 
had a considerable influence upon the career of L’Ame en folie. Pro- 
duced at the Théatre des arts on December 23, 1919, by the Société 
coopérative des auteurs dramatiques frangais, it was received with en- 
thusiasm by a large majority of the critics! and ran for about 130 per- 


*” Ibid., V, 222. 

«= The following critics reviewed the play at the time of the first production: on Decem- 
ber 24, Adolphe Aderer in Le petit Parisien, André Antoine in L’Information, Robert de 
Beauplan in La Liberté, Colette in Le Matin, Lucien Descaves in L’Intransigeant, Fernand 
Gregh in Comoedia, Fernand Noziére in L’ Avenir, Georges de Pawlowski in Le Journal, 
André Rivoirein L’Echo de Paris, and Pierre Wolff in Le Gaulois; on December 28, J. Du- 
valin La Démocratie nouvelle and Robert de Flers in Le Figaro; on December 29, Adolphe 
Brisson in Le Temps; on January 4, 1920, Jean Thouvenin (Adolphe Brisson) in Annales 
politiques et littéraires (No. 1906, pp. 4—5); on January 5, Henry Bidou in Le Journal des 
débats; on January 15, Maurice Allem in La Minerve francaise, Maurice Boissard (Paul 
Léautaud) in Mercure de France (CXX XVII, 482-84), and René Doumic in the Revue des 
deur mondes (LV, 445-50); on January 24, Francois Mauriac in the Revue hebdomadaire 
(XXIX, No. 4, 543-46), and Gaston Rageot in the Revue bleue (LVIII, No. 2, 61-63); on 
February 1, Léo Claretie in the Revue mondiale (CX XXIV, 347-49); on February 7, Henry 
Bordeaux in the Revue hebdomadaire (X XIX, No. 6, 93-99); on March 1, Léo Claretie in 
the Larousse mensuel illustré (V, 58-59); and on April 5, Lucien Delille in Etudes (CLXIII, 
85-92). Upon the revival of L’ Ame en folie, February 1, 1922, at the ThéAtre du gymnase, 
the play again received the attention of several critics: on January 1, a preliminary article 
by Jean Héritier appeared in the Revue du monde nouveau; on February 15, Robert de 
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formances. It could well have prolonged its run, had not the other 
authors belonging to the Coopérative become impatient to have their 
own works produced.” That the play should have had a greater popu- 
lar success than any other work of Curel’s except Terre inhumaine 
seems surprising, since it is decidedly not the sort of drama which 
usually appeals to the public. The suggestive title and rumors of dar- 
ing passages no doubt attracted many listeners who would ordinarily 
have disdained such a play, but the factor which contributed most to 
the success of L’Ame en folie was perhaps the posters at the theater it- 
self, which, like the invitations to the dress rehearsal, showed a sketch 
of a skeleton “‘serrant galamment dans ses bras décharnés une femme 
nue.”?3 Nothing could be more misleading than such posters, for the 
frankness of L’Ame en folie is healthy rather than licentious; but it is 
not impossible that Curel, who seems to have possessed a sense of 
humor not always apparent in his plays, accepted philosophically this 
ironical reason for his sudden popularity with the public. 

The evolution of L’Ame en folie, with the gradual shift in emphasis 
which we have remarked, led finally to a magnificent piéce d’idées 
which, unfortunately, in common with other plays of this genre, lacks 
the theatrical element so essential to a lasting popular success. It re- 
mained for Curel to combine this element with a similar exposition of 
ideas in Terre inhumaine, which may be looked upon as the author's 
dramatic masterpiece from a technical point of view. What, then, is 
the importance of L’Ame en folie in Curel’s theater? It lies in the fact 
that the play is rich in scientific and philosophical ideas (the author’s 
great contribution to the French theater) and furthermore marks the 
summit of Curel’s art, combining in a single drama the best qualities 
of his previous works. Thus we find psychological analysis of char- 
acters who never become abstractions in spite of representing theories; 
a symbolism which is an integral part of the play rather than an arti- 
ficial device; and, finally, an admirably clear and vigorous style. In 
spite of technical faults, L’Ame en folie is one of the best plays that 
Curel ever wrote, and the characters remain among the most vivid 
that he has created. 

UNIVERSITY OF NotRE DAME 


Flers reviewed the work in Le Figaro; and, finally, on February 19, Jean Ravennes consid- 
ered the play in the Revue francaise (XVII, No. 8, 213-14). 

22 Thédtre complet, V, 232. 

28 René Doumic, ““L’Ame en folie,"’ Revue des deux mondes, January 15, 1920, p. 446. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HE new CBEL,! like its predecessor, the bibliographies appended to 
the fourteen volumes of the Cambridge history of English literature, is a 
co-operative work. The services of specialists have been drawn upon 
in an effort to achieve a complete and ordered bibliography covering the en- 
tire field of English literature. In the words of its editor, the CBEL attempts 
“to record, as far as possible in chronological order, the authors, titles and 
editions, with relevant critical matter, of all the writings in book-form 
whether in English or Latin) that can still be said to possess some literary 
interest, by natives of what is now the British Empire, up to the year 1900.” 
The claim of the publishers that this is “the first attempt since 1824 to 
bring the whole of English literature within the bounds of a single work of 
reference” is amply justified, but the implied comparison with Watt’s Bib- 
lictheca Britannica is misleading. Watt’s twofold arrangement of authors and 
subjects in alphabetical order makes accessible hundreds of miscellaneous 
topics which the CBEL does not attempt to index. Under the letter C, for 
instance, Watt furnishes titles of books on “‘commerce,” “cotton,” ‘‘court- 
ship,” “the Creed,” ‘“Cromwell,” “cruelty,” “currency,” and hundreds of 
other miscellaneous subjects. The CBEL, on the other hand, is not primarily 
a subject index but a bibliography of the writings of English men of letters. 
The phrase “literary interest,” however, has been widely interpreted, so that 
theologians, historians, philosophers, scientists, etc., are admitted on a less 
complete scale; moreover, each volume contains a generous selection of entries 
on such general topics as education, travel, legal writings, economics, etc., so 
that for any period of English literature the student is provided with lists of 
primary references not only to the literature proper but to the writings which 
form the intellectual and social background of the age. It goes without saying 
that these subject entries—“‘book production and distribution,” “the social 
background,” ‘‘the literature of sport,” “literary relations with the Conti- 
nent,”’ ete.—will be of the utmost value. Travel literature, educational trea- 
tises, and periodical publications receive especially excellent treatment. 
The material in the CBEL is wisely arranged in chronological order, and 
within chronological groups by genres (poetry, drama, fiction, etc.), so that 
any major author may easily be located.? For minor authors, and for writers 


1 The Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Edited by F. W. Bateson. 4 vols. 
New York: Macmillan Co.; Cambridge: At the University Press, 1941. 


? A detailed table of contents for each of the first three volumes facilitates the locating 
of most authors without the necessity of consulting the index volume. 
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not important enough to warrant a separate entry, the index volume provides 
a key.* Occasionally an author’s works are distributed among several subject 
entries, but this for the most part causes no difficulty.* For each major author 
a list of collected works is given, followed by a selective list of “Biography and 
criticism.”> The bibliographies of particular authors vary in thoroughness, 
Shakespeare, of course, receives most space (138 columns); Chaucer is next, 
with 84. Byron stands third with 51 columns, followed by Dickens (40), Defoe 
(38), Burns (33), Swift and Ruskin (31), Johnson (30), Dryden and Goldsmith 
(26), Scott (24), Pope (22), Carlyle (21), Milton (20), Wordsworth and 
Coleridge (14), Thackeray (13), Browning (12), Tennyson and Beowulf (11), 
These differences are not due entirely to importance or complexity of bib- 
liography (as in the case of Defoe) but to differences in scale of treatment. If 
Fielding, e.g., had been treated with the thoroughness which characterizes the 
admirable bibliographies of Byron and Goldsmith, more than seven columns 
would have been required. This lack of proportion, in which Burns is accorded 
more space than Milton and twice as much space as Wordsworth, will be recti- 
fied, it is to be hoped, in a second edition. Of major authors, Spenser, with five 
columns, is most inadequately treated. A checking of some of the seven- 


? The index volume might well be made more comprehensive—and accurate. The in- 
clusion of names of modern scholars (as in the current M.H.R.A. bibliographies) would aid 
the student. The publishers might (in some future millennium!) consider a more thorough 
indexing of subjects on the lines of Watt. 

‘ A reviewer in TLS (Dec. 28, 1940, p. 660) has commented on this feature with respect 
to Sir Kenelm Digby. In general, cross-references might be more generously supplied. 
The main entry for Sir Philip Sidney, e.g., includes at I, 420, the Defence of poesie but 
makes no cross-reference to the section on ‘Literary criticism’’ at I, 865, where the 
Defence is also included, with a different list of editions. 

5 These secondary references are for the most part admirably chosen and properly 
arranged in chronological order, so that the student may see in perspective the course of 
scholarly study upon a given author. Some are rather arbitrarily divided into ‘‘books” 
and “articles in periodicals’’; at times an attempt to group such items by subject (but 
without subject headings!) only results in needless confusion (e.g., under Ben Jonson, I, 
617). Reviews of secondary works are necessarily excluded (here the practice differs from 
that of the M.H.R.A. annual bibliographies). 

* Although the reference guides of Carpenter and others are mentioned, it is unfortunate 
that so many secondary references are omitted. In addition to numerous articles by E 
Greenlaw (MP, Vol. II [1905]; Vol. VII [1909]; Vol. IX [1912]; SP, Vol. XIV [1917]; Vol 
XVII [1920]; MLN, Vol. XLII [1927]), the following should be added: H. E. Greene, 
‘The allegory as employed by Spenser ....,"’ PMLA, Vol. IV (1889); F. I. Carpenter, 
Outline guide to the study of Spenser (Chicago, 1895); J. S. Harrison, Platonism in English 
poetry (New York, 1903); J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘Spenser’s ‘twelve private morall vertues 

’ MP, Vol. III (1906); F. M. Padelford, ‘“‘Spenser and the theology of Calvin," 
MP, Vol. XII (1914); ‘‘Spenser and the spirit of Puritanism,’’ MP, Vol. XIV (1916); 
“The spiritual allegory of the Faerie Queene, book one,’’ JEGP, Vol. XXII (1923); H. E. 
Cory, Edmund Spenser: a critical study (Berkeley, 1917); W. F. De Moss, “Spenser's 
twelve moral virtues....,°’ MP, Vol. XVI (1918); A. H. Tolman, “The relation of 
Spenser and Harvey to Puritanism,’’ MP, Vol. XV (1918); C. R. Baskervill, ‘“The genesis 
of Spenser’s Queen of Faerie,’’ MP, Vol. XVIII (1920); Lois Whitney, ‘‘Spenser’s use of 
the literature of travel in the Faerie Queene,"’ MP, Vol. XIX (1921); F. I. Carpenter, 
“Spenser in Ireland,” MP, Vol. XIX (1922); M. Y. Hughes, ‘‘Spenser’s debt to the Greek 
romances,’’ MP, Vol. XXIII (1925); H. S. V. Jones, ‘The Faerie Queene and the mediaeval 
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teenth-century poets—Herrick,’? Herbert,* Davenant,? and particularly 
Donne!°—reveals numerous omissions. Thomas Randolph is not listed among 
the poets, but the index volume enables us to find him under the section de- 
voted to ‘University plays.’’" Of the major nineteenth-century writers, the 
list of references under Wordsworth could be profitably expanded, particu- 
larly with titles by American scholars.!? 


Aristotelian tradition,’’ J/EGP, Vol. XXV (1926); E. F. Pope, ‘‘The critical background 
of the Spenserian stanza,’’ MP, Vol. XXIV (1926); ‘‘Renaissance criticism and the diction 
of the Faerie Queene,’’ PMLA, Vol. XLI (1926); D. Bush, ‘‘Some allusions to Spenser,"’ 
MLN, Vol. XLII (1927); E. M. Albright, ‘‘Spenser’s cosmic philosophy and his religion,” 
PMLA, Vol. XLIV (1929); B. Stirling, ‘‘Spenser and Thomas Watson, Bishop of Lincoln,"’ 
PQ, Vol. X (1931). 

7To be added: A. W. Pollard, ‘‘Herrick sources and illustrations,’’ Modern quarteriy of 
language and literature, Vol. I (1898); E. B. Reed, ‘‘Herrick’s indebtedness to Ben Jonson,"’ 
MLN, Vol. XVII (1902); E. M. Cox, ‘‘Notes on the bibliography of Herrick,”’ Library, 
3d ser., Vol. VIII (1917). 

*To be added: E. M. Cox, ‘‘The first edition of Herbert's ‘Temple,’ 1633,’’ Library, 
3d ser., Vol. X (1919); L. R. Merrill, ‘‘George Herbert's ‘Church porch,’’’ MLN, Vol. 
XXXVI (1921); T. Stenberg, ‘‘Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior and Herbert's Constancy,”’ 
MLN, Vol. XL (1925); Joan Bennett, Four metaphysical poets (Cambridge, 1934); J. B. 
Leishman, The metaphysical poets (Oxford, 1934). 

*To be added: ‘Sir William Davenant’s Gondibert,’’ Retrospective review, Vol. II 
1820); F. G. Fleay, ‘‘Davenant’s Macbeth and Shakespeare’s witches,’’ Anglia, Vol. VII 
1884); H. Fischer, ‘‘Gibt es einen von Dryden und Davenant bearbeiteten Julius Cisar?’’ 
Anglia, Vol. VIII (1885); M. Schmerbach, Das Verhdltniss von Davenants ‘‘The man’s the 
master’’ zu Scarrons ‘‘Jodelet ou le mattre valet’’ (Halle, 1899); R. Brotanek, ‘‘Ein uner- 
kanntes Werk Sir William Davenant’s’’ [on Luminalia], Beibl., Vol. XI (1900); C. M. 
Dowlin, Sir William Davenant’s ‘‘Gondibert,”’ its preface and Hobbes’s answer (Philadelphia, 
1934); F. Laig, Englische und franzésische Elemente in Sir William Davenant’s dramatischer 
Kunst (Emsdetten, 1934). 

1°To be added: R. Richter, ‘‘Der Vers bei Dr. John Donne,”’ Beitrdge .... J. Schip- 
per... .dargebracht (Wien, 1902); H. M. Belden, ‘‘Donne’s compasses and Wither's 
compass,"’ MLN, Vol. XIX (1904); W. F. Melton, The rhetoric of John Donne's verse 
Baltimore, 1906); H. J. C. Grierson, ‘‘Donniana,'’ MLR, Vol. IX (1914); P. Aronstein, 
articles in GR M, Vol. VII (1915); ES, Vol. XLIX (1916); Anglia, Vol. XLIV (1920); and 
John Donne als Dichter (Halle, 1920); A. H. Nethercot, ‘‘The reputation of John Donne 
as metrist,’’ Sewanee review, Vol. XXX (1922); F. W. Payne, John Donne and his poetry 
1926); B. Johnson, ‘‘Classical allusions in the poetry of Donne,’’ PMLA, Vol. XLIII 
1928); I. A. Shapiro, ‘John Donne and Lincoln's Inn, 1591-1594," TLS, Oct. 16 and 23, 
1930; R. E. Bennett, ‘‘John Manningham and Donne’s Paradoxes,’’ MLN, Vol. XLVI 
1931); G. R. Potter, ‘‘Donne’s Eztasie,’’ PQ, Vol. XV (1936). 

" The edition of the Poems by G. Thorn-Drury (1929) should be added, as well as the 
following: G. C. Moore Smith, ‘‘Randolph’s Epithalamium to George Goring," RES, Vol. 
II (1926); C. L. Day, ‘‘Three notes on Randolph,’’ MLN, Vol. XLVI (1931); and ‘‘Ran- 
dolph and Prynne,”’ MP, Vol. XXIX (1932); D. C. Boughner, ‘‘The drinking academy 
and contemporary London,”’ Neophilologus, Vol. XIX (1934). 

2A. J. Eagleston, ‘‘Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the spy,’’ Nineteenth century, Vol. 
LXIV (1908); K. Lienemann, Die Belesenheit von William Wordsworth (Berlin, 1908); 
C. W. Stork, ‘“The influence of the popular ballad on Wordsworth and Coleridge,’’ PMLA, 
Vol. XXIX (1914); E. J. B. Kirtlan, ‘Did Wordsworth recant?’’ Contemporary review, 
Vol. CXIV (1918); Marian Mead, ‘‘Wordsworth's eye,"” PMLA, Vol. XXXIV (1919); 
E. C. Knowlton, ‘‘The novelty of Wordsworth’s Michael as a pastoral,’’ PMLA, Vol. 
XXXV (1920); O. J. Campbell, ‘‘Wordsworth bandies jests with Matthew,’’ MLN, Vol. 
XXXVI (1921); B. Cerf, ‘‘Wordsworth’s gospel of nature,”’ PMLA, Vol. XXXVII 
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A welcome feature of the CBEL is the attention paid to minor figures, 
grouped for the most part within genres and listed alphabetically. In Volume 
II (1660-1800) over two hundred double-columned pages are given to poetry, 
with a valuable list of poetical miscellanies arranged by year of publication 
(pp. 173-260) and bibliographical data on nearly two hundred minor figures." 
The more important eighteenth-century poets are adequately treated, though 
there are some important items omitted from the entries for Gay'‘ and Thom- 


(1922); L. R. Merrill, ‘‘Vaughan’s influence upon Wordsworth’s poetry,’’ MLN, Vol 
XXXVII (1922); B. S. Allen, ‘‘Analogues of Wordsworth's The borderers,’’ PMLA, Vol. 
XXXVIII (1923); J. M. Beatty, Jr., “Lord Jeffrey and Wordsworth,’’ PMLA, Vol 
XXXVIII (1923): M. H. Shackford, ‘‘Wordsworth’'s Italy,"’ PMLA, Vol. XXXVIII 
(1923); J. W. Beach, ‘“‘Expostulation and reply,’’ PMLA, Vol. XL (1925); M. J. Herzberg, 
“William Wordsworth and German literature,"” PMLA, Vol. XL (1925); J. R. Moore, 
‘“‘Wordsworth’'s unacknowledged debt to Macpherson’s Ossian,’’ PMLA, Vol. XL (1925); 
C. C. Barnard, ‘‘Wordsworth and the Ancient mariner,’’ ES, Vol. LX (1926); E. Legouis, 
“Dix ans de critique wordsworthienne,"’ Revue anglo-américaine, Vol. III (1926); W 
Pennington, ‘‘The ‘Lucy’ poems,"’ MLN, Vol. XLI (1926); C. D. Thorpe, ‘*‘ Wordsworth 
and Keats,’’ PMLA, Vol. XLII (1927); J. Harrington, ‘‘Wordsworth’s Descriptive sketches 
and The prelude, Book VI,’’ PMLA, Vol. XLIV (1928) (cf. E. N. Hooker, PMLA, Vol 
XLV [1930], and R. D. Havens, ELH, Vol. I [1934]); M. Rader, ‘‘The transcendentalism 
of William Wordsworth,"’ MP, Vol. XXVI (1928), and Presiding ideas in Wordsworth's 
poetry (Seattle, 1931); F. E. Pierce, ‘‘Wordsworth and Thomas Taylor,’’ PQ, Vol. VII 
(1928); J. D. Rea, ‘‘Coleridge’s intimations of immortality from Proclus,’’ MP, Vol, 
X XVI (1928) (cf. also ‘‘Intimations of immortality again,’ PQ, Vol. XI [1932], and ‘‘ Words- 
worth’s intimations of palingenesia,’’ RES, Vol. VIII [1932]); N. P. Stallknecht, ‘‘Words- 
worth and philosophy,"’ PMLA, Vol. XLIV [1929]; N. Hartman, ‘The ‘intimations’ of 
Wordsworth’'s Ode,"’ RES, Vol. VI (1930); L. N. Broughton, The Wordsworth collection 
fat Cornell University] (Ithaca, 1931), and Wordsworth and Reed: the poet's correspondence 
with his American editor, 1836-1850 (Ithaca, 1933); M. R. Adams, ‘‘Joseph Fawcett and 
Wordsworth’'s solitary,"” PMLA, Vol. XLVIII (1933); D. Bush, ‘‘Wordsworth and the 
classics,”’ University of Toronto quarterly, Vol. II (1933); O. J. Campbell and P. Mueschke, 
‘“‘Wordsworth’s aesthetic development, 1795-1802,’ in Essays and studies in English and 
comparative literature (Ann Arbor, 1933); L. Howard, ‘‘Wordsworth in America,’’ MLN, 
Vol. XLVIII (1933); P. Mueschke and E. L. Griggs, ‘‘V/ordsworth as the prototype of 
the poet in Shelley's Alastor,"", PMLA, Vol. XLIX (1934); A. L. Strout, ‘‘John Wilson, 
‘champion’ of Wordsworth,’ MP, Vol. XX XI (1934), and ‘‘Wordsworth and John Wil- 
son: a review of their relations between 1802 and 1817,’" PMLA, Vol. XLIX (1934); B 
Weaver, ‘‘Wordsworth’'s Prelude,’’ SP, Vol. XXXI (1934); Vol. XXXIV (1937); R 
Harris, Wordsworth’s Lucy (London, 1935); F. M. Smith, ‘‘The relation of Coleridge's 
Ode on dejection to Wordsworth’s Ode on intimations of immortality,’’ PMLA, Vol. L (1935); 
R. D. Havens, ‘‘Wordsworth’'s adolescence,"’ MLN, Vol. LI (1936); M. P. Hamilton, 
‘‘Wordsworth’s relation to Coleridge’s Osorio,’’ SP, Vol. XXXIV (1937). 

13 Others which might be included in future editions: Jacob Allestry, Anthony Alsop, 
William Austin, John Ayloffe, Lady Grizel Baillie (only her Househeld book is listed at 
II, 156), William Bowman, William Chase, Edward Cobden, Mary Collier, Mrs. 8S. Dixon, 
John Duick, Joseph Fawcett (see M. R. Adams in PMLA, Vol. XLVIII [1933]), William 
Hinchcliffe (see C. A. Moore in MLN, Vol. XXXIV [1919]), J. Kirkpatrick (listed only 
under ‘“‘Literary theory’’; see C. H. Ibershoff, ‘‘A new English source of Wieland,” J £GP, 
Vol. XIV [1915]), Richard Lely (see H. W. Yocum in N & Q, Vol. CLXXIX [1940)), 
Thomas Lisle, Edward Littleton, Stephen Maxwell, Edward Rolle, Sayer Rudd, R. Sea- 
grave, and Gilbert Walmsiey. In addition, cross-references should be made for the follow- 
ing, who are treated in other sections: James Arbuckle, Philip Doddridge, William Hay, 
David Lewis, Margaret Pennyman, James Ralph, Richard Rolt, William Tunstal, and 
Wetenhall Wilkes. 

14D. C. Tovey, Reviews and essays in English literature (London, 1897); M. Plessow, 
Geschichte der Fabeldichtungen in England bis zu John Gay (1726) (Berlin, 1906); J. D. 
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on: and it would pot be difficult to add to the references under Shenstone,!* 
Young,!? and Chatterton.!* 

Students of eighteenth-century fiction will welcome the long, though selec- 
tive, list of minor novels (II, 529-53), arranged chronologically with occasion- 
| brief comments. This arrangement has the advantage of displaying the 
evolution” of the novel in the eighteenth century, but the student will find 
it less easy to look up a minor novelist (such as Mrs. Behn), since the title 
entries are dispersed and the relevant critical material must be sought else- 


Bruce, ‘‘Some unpublished translations from Ariosto by John Gay,” Archiv, Vol. CX XIII 
1909); C. E. Pearce, Poliy Peachum (London, 1913); D. H. Stevens, ‘‘Some immediate 
effects of The beggar’s opera,"’ Manly anniversary studies (Chicago, 1923); W. E. Schultz, 
The music of the Beggar's opera in print,’’ Proc. Music Teachers’ National Association, 
1924; W. H. Irving, John Gay's London (Cambridge, Mass., 1928); G. W. Whiting, 

Spiller's jests,’’’ MLR, Vol. XXVIII (1933). 

i K. Borchard, Texrtgeschichte von Thomson's Seasons (Halle, 1883) (also in Anglia, 
Vol. VI [1883]); G. Wenzel, ‘‘Kritisch-aesthetische Studien tiber James Thomson's Tragé- 
lien,’ Archiv, Vol. LX XXIV (1890); H. Clages, Der Blankvers in Thomson's Seasons 
Halle, 1892); G. Cohen, Thomson's ‘‘Castle of indolence’’ (Bonn, 1899); H. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg, ‘‘Das Newberry Manuskript von James Thomsons Jugendgedichten,"’ Anglia, 
Vol. XXIII (1901); M. C. Stewart (on German translations of Thomson) in J/EGP, Vol 
\I (1906-7), Vol. X (1911); F. Hoithausen, ‘‘Zu J. Thomsons ‘Edward and Eleonora,’ ”’ 

bl., Vol. XXIX (1918); C. A. Moore, ‘“‘A predecessor of Thomson's Seasons,’’ MLN, 
Vol. XXXIV (1919); F. B. Snyder, ‘‘Notes on Burns and Thomson,’ J/EGP, Vol. XIX 
1920); H. Marcus, ‘‘Die Entstehung von ‘Rule Britannia,’ ’’ Beibl., Vol. XXXVI (1925); 
\ H. Krappe, ‘‘The origins of ‘Rule Britannia’ once more,’ Beibl., Vol. XLIII (1932); 
R. M. Davis, ‘‘Thomson and Voltaire’s Socrate,""” PMLA, Vol. XLIX (1934); E. G. 
Fletcher, ‘‘ Notes on two poems by James Thomson,’’ N & Q, Vol. CLXVIII (1935); E. D. 
Seber, ‘‘Anti-slavery opinion in the poems of some early French followers of James 
Thomson,’’ MLN, Vol. L (1935). 

“F, Harrison, “‘Shenstone’s epitaph [for Maria Dolman],’’ Athenaeum, Dec. 26, 
1919: H. H. Brown, ‘“‘Gray and Shenstone,”’ TLS, Jan. 14, 1932, et seq.; M. Williams, 
William Shenstone, letter-writer,"” RES, Vol. [IX (1933); C. J. Hill, ‘“‘Shenstone and 
Richard Graves’s Columella,"’ PMLA, Vol. XLIX (1934); M. M. Ward, ‘‘Shenstone’s 
jirthplace,””’ MLN, Vol. LI (1936); I. L. Churchill, ‘‘Shenstone’s billets,"”’ PMLA, Vol. 
LII (1937); J. Fisher, ‘‘Shenstone, Gray, and the ‘moral elegy,’’’ MP, Vol. XXXIV 
1937). 

«R. Thiel, A critical analysis of Edward Young’s Night thoughts (Berent, 1890); H. 
Clages, Der Blankvers in .... Young’s Night thoughts (Halle, 1892); A. Krebs, Edward 
Young als Dramatiker (Hartung, 1905); H. W. O'Connor, ‘‘The Narcissa episode in 
Young’s Night thoughts,"" PMLA, Vol. XXXIV (1919); H. Mutschmann, ‘Zur Psychologie 
les Verfassers der ‘Nachtgedanken,’’’ Beibl., Vol. XX XIII (1922); R. W. Chapman, 
Young’s Night-thoughts,"’ RES, Vol. IV (1928); G. Sherburn, ‘‘Edward Young and book 
alvertising,”’” RES, Vol. IV (1928); F. S. Boas, ‘‘A manuscript copy of Edward Young's 
Busiris,"” TLS, May 22, 1930. 

8 J. Schmidt, ‘‘Thomas Chatterton,’ Archiv, Vol. XXI (1857); John Taylor (and 
thers), ““Chatterton,’’ Athenaeum, Dec. 10, 1881, to Feb. 25, 1882; John Taylor, ‘‘Chatter- 
toniana,”’ Athenaeum, Aug. 1, 1891; William George, ‘‘Lord Charlemont and the Rowley 
MSS,” Athenaeum, May 21, 1892; E. Stumpff, ‘‘Ungedruckte Gedichte von Thomas 
Chatterton,’ Archiv, Vol. XCVIII (1897); M. Gothein, ‘‘Chatterton-Literatur,’’ Archiv, 
Vol. CX (1903); H. Richter, ‘‘Ein neuentdecktes Manuskript Thomas Chattertons,’’ 
Archiv, Vol. CX V (1905); J. A. Farrer, Literary forgeries (London, 1907), chap. viii; J. F. 
Royster, ‘“‘An eighteenth century early English imitation,’’ ZS, Vol. XLIII (1910); G. R. 
Potter, ‘Thomas Chatterton’s Epistle to the Reverend Mr. Catcott,"”’ MLN, Vol. XXXIX 
1924); T. O. Mabbott, ‘‘Two letters of Thomas Chatterton in America,’’ N & Q, Vol. 
CLX (1931); E. H. W. Meyerstein, ‘‘Thomas Chatterton,’ 71S, June 25, 1931, and ‘‘An 
egy on Chatterton,’’ 7LS, Feb. 8, 1934. 
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where. Of the major novelists, Defoe, Richardson,'® Smollett,”° and Sterne are 
admirably done. The bibliography of Fielding is less satisfactory. The list of 
Fielding’s own writings is incomplete,”! and the section on “Biography and 
criticism” has many omissions. Arthur Murphy’s biography of Fielding should 
of course appear, as the first attempt at a life of the novelist (it is referred to 
under “Collected works”), and more recent biographical studies should be 
added.?? References to Fielding’s dramatic work are inadequate,”* and impor- 
tant references should be added for the novels*‘ as well as for Fielding’s work 
generally” and the minor writings.” 


19 To be added: H. S. Hughes, ‘‘Richardson and Warburton,”’ MP, Vol. XVII (1919): 
and “Characterization in Clarissa Harlowe,”’ JEGP, Vol. XIII (1914); H. R. Brown, 
‘*Richardson and Sterne in the Massachusetts magazine,’’ New England quarterly, Vol. ¥ 
(1932); C. Mitrani, ‘‘Richardson and Mme de Souza," West Virginia University studies, 
Vol. I (1936); J. Beckstein, Richardsons Pamela nach ihrem Gedankengehalt betrachtet 
(Bremen, 1929); W. M. Sale, ‘‘The first dramatic version of Pamela,’’ Yale University 
Library gazette, Vol. IX (1935). 

20 To be added: J. W. Pearce, ‘“‘Otway’s Orphan: Smollett’s Count Fathom,” MLN, 
Vol. XVII (1902); F. Holthausen, ‘‘Smollett und Jean Paul,’’ Archiv, Vol. CXXXY 
(1916); C. K. Drinker, ‘‘Doctor Smoll. t,"’ Annals of medical history, Vol. VIL (1925); 
L. M. Knapp, “‘A rare satire on Smollett,’’ TLS, Oct. 8, 1931; C. O. Parsons, ‘‘Smollett's 
influence on The rivals,’"’ N & Q, Vol. CLXIV (1933); C. Jones, ‘‘A Smollett letter,”’ MLN, 
Vol. L (1935); L. M. Knapp, “‘Smollett and the case of James Annesley,’’ 7 LS, Dec. 28, 
1935; ‘‘An important Smollett letter,’’ RES, Vol. XII (1936); ‘‘Smollett’s ‘Roderick Ran- 
dom,’’’ TLS, Jan. 8, 1931; ‘‘A sequel to Smollett's ‘Humphry Clinker,’’’ TLS, Oct. 6, 
1932; C. Knapp, ‘‘The classical element in Smollett, Roderick Random,” Classical weekly, 
Vol. XXIII (1929). 

21 The Apology for the life of Mr. T——-C——(1740) is omitted, although it is duly en- 
tered at I, 303, in the section dealing with writings about Pope. 

2A. E. H. Swaen, ‘‘Fielding and Goldsmith in Leyden,’’ MLR, Vol. I (1906); A 
Dobson, “Fielding and Andrew Millar,"’ Library, 3d ser., Vol. VII (1916); J. P. de Castro, 
“Henry Fielding’s last voyage,’’ Library, 3d ser., Vol. VIII (1917); C. W. Nichols, ‘‘Field- 
ing and the Cibbers,’’ PQ, Vol. I (1922); E. M. Raushenbush, ‘“‘Charles Macklin’s lost 
play about Henry Fielding,’’ MLN, Vol. LI (1936). 

23 Add: F. Lindner, Henry Fielding’s dramatische Werke (Leipzig, 1895); F. Crull, 
Thomas Shadwell’s (John Ozell’s) und Henry Fielding’s Komédien “The miser”.. 
(Rostock, 1899); R. Ohnsorg, John Lacy’s ‘‘Dumb lady,"’ Mrs. Susanna Centlivre’s ‘‘ Love's 
contrivance,”’ und Henry Fielding’s ‘‘Mock doctor’’.... (Hamburg, 1900); J. E. Wells, 
‘‘Some new facts concerning Fielding’s Tumble-down Dick and Pasquin,’’ MLN, Vol 
XXVIII (1913); C. W. Nichols, “‘A note on The stage-mutineers,"’ MLN, Vol. XXXV 
(1920); ‘A new note on Fielding’s Historical register,’ MLN, Vol. XX XVIII (1923); E.L 
Avery, ‘An early performance of Fielding’s Historical register,"’ MLN, Vol. XLIX (1934) 
“‘Some notes on Fielding’s plays,’’ Research studies State College of Washington, Vol. Ill 
(1935). 

2 C. Waldschmidt, Die Dramatisierungen von Fieldings Tom Jones (Wetzlar, 1906); 
F. S. Dickson, “The chronology of ‘Tom Jones,’”’ Library, 3d ser., Vol. VIII (1917): 
‘Errors and omissions in ‘Tom Jones,’ *’ Library, 3d ser., Vol. IX (1918); P. D. Mundy 
“*Fielding's ‘Tom Jones,’’’ N & Q, Vol. CLXIX (1935); R. Haage, ‘‘Charakterzeichnung 
und Komposition in Fieldings Tom Jones in ihrer Beziehung zum Drama,”’ Britannica, 
Vol. XIII (1936); C. Thomson, ‘“‘A note on Fielding’s A melia,’’ Westminster review, Vol 
CLII (1899). 

2° W. Homann, ‘Fielding und die Verhiltnisse seiner Zeit,’’ Die neueren Sprachen, Vol 
VIII (1900); G. E. Jensen, ‘“‘Fashionable society in Fielding’s time,’’ PMLA, Vol. XXXI 
(1916); F. O. Bissell, Jr., Fielding’s theory of the novel (Ithaca, 1933); E. Ewald, Abbild und 
Wunschbild der Gesellschaft bei Richardson und Fielding (K6ln, 1935). 

% In addition to articles by J. E. Wells (in MLR, Vol. VII [1912]; Vol. VIII [1913); 
Vol. XIII [1918]; MLN, Vol. XXVII [1912]; Vol. XXIX [1914]; Vol. XXXV [1920]; 
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A commendable feature of the CBEL is the attention given to English 
iterature in its relations with the literatures of the Continent—notably with 
French and Italian in the Renaissance, with French in the eighteenth century, 
and with German in the Romantic movement. The material is arranged in 
Volume I under four heads: (1) general surveys and comparative literature in 
general,?? (2) Latin literature of the Renaissance, (3) general foreign influence 
n English literature,?* and (4) special literary relations with France, Italy, 
and other countries.2® The same plan is followed substantially in Volumes II 
and III. In the period covered by Volume II (1660—1800) more space is neces- 
sarily devoted to Anglo-French studies. This section opens with bibliogra- 
phies*® and general studies* and lists important intermediaries. These include 


/EGP, Vol. XI [1912]; ES, Vol. XLVI [1913]) and G. E. Jensen (in MLN, Vol. XXXI 
1916]; Vol. XXXIV [1919]; Vol. XX XV [1920]; Vol. XL [1925]): F. S. Dickson, ‘‘The 
early editions of Fielding’s ‘Voyage to Lisbon,’ ’’ Library, 3d ser., Vol. VIII (1917); C. W. 
Nichols, ‘‘Fielding notes,’’ MLN, Vol. XXXIV (1919); H. S. Hughes, “A dialogue— 
possibly by Henry Fielding,’’ PQ, Vol. I (1922); ‘‘Fielding’s indebtedness to James Ralph,”’ 
“uP, Vol. XX (1922); W. Graham, ‘‘The date of the ‘Champion,’ ’’ TLS, Feb. 4, 1932, 
and VN & Q, Vol. CLXIII (1932). 

7One misses a reference here to the excellent little manual of P. Van Tieghem, La 
Littérature comparée (Paris, 1931). 

8 To general foreign influences in the Renaissance the following references should be 
vided: M. Maiberger, Studien iiber den Einfluss Frankreichs auf die elisabethanische 
Literatur (Miinchen, 1903); F. L. Schoell, Etudes sur l'humanisme continental en Angleterre 
la fin de la Renaissance (Paris, 1926). To foreign influences on Shakespeare add: Mme 
Longworth-Chambrun, ‘Influences francaises dans la ‘Tempéte’ de Shakespeare,"’ RLC, 
Vol. V (1925); K. Rebillon-Lambley, ‘“‘Shakespeare’s French,"’ Kastner miscellany (1932) ; 
M. L. Radoff, “Influence of the French farce in ‘Henry V’ and ‘The Merry Wives,’ ”’ 
MLN, Vol. XLVIII (1933); A. Lefranc, ‘‘Les Eléments francais dans Peines d'amour 
erdues de Shakespeare,’ Revue historique, Vol. XLII (1936). 

*?On the relations of English with French literature the following may be added: 

Genera: C. Weiss, Histoire des réfugiés protestants de France (1853); L. Charlanne, 
L'Influence francaise en Angleterre au dizx-septiéme siécle (1906); C. Bastide, Anglais et 

ancais du X VII® siécle (1912) (Eng. trans., 1914). 

Puitosopuy: E. R. Hooker, ‘The relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne,’’ PMLA, 
Vol. XVII (1902); P. Villey, ‘‘Montaigne et les poétes dramatiques anglais du temps de 
Shakespeare,”"’ RHL, Vol. XXIV (1917); R. E. Bennett, “Sir William Cornwallis’ use of 
Montaigne,”"”’ PMLA, Vol. XLVIII (1933); M. Deutschbein, ‘‘Shakespeare's Kritik an 
Montaigne in ‘As you like it,’'’ Neuphilologisches Monatsschrift, Vol. V (1934); W. Franz, 
Shakespeare und Montaigne,’’ Die neueren Sprachen, Vol. XL (1934). 

Lyrica, Poetry: F. M. Padelford, ‘‘Sidney’s indebtedness to Sibilet,’’ JEGP, Vol. 
VII (1908); E. J. Macintyre, ‘‘French influence on the beginnings of English classicism,”’ 
PMLA, Vol. XXVI (1911); L. S. Friedland, ‘‘Spenser’s earliest translations,’’ J/EGP, 
Vol. XII (1913); W. L. Renwick, ‘“‘The critical origins of Spenser's diction,’’ MLR, Vol. 
XVII (1922); H. K. Hasselkuss, Der Petrarkismus in der Sprache der englischen Sonett- 
lichter der Renaissance (Munster, 1927). 

Drama: C. Bastide, ‘‘La France et les Francais dans le théfitre de Shakespeare,"’ 
Edda, Vol. VI (1916); C. E. Engel, ‘‘Les Sources du ‘Bussy d’Amboise’ de Chapman,”’ 
RLC, Vol. XII (1932). 

Prose Fiction: H. Potez, ‘‘Le premier roman anglais traduit en francais [Greene's 
Pandosto],""” RHL, Vol. XI (1904); A. L. Stiefel, ‘Zur Quellenfrage von John Fletcher's 
Monsieur Thomas,’ ’’ ES, Vol. XXXVI (1906). 

Tt is surprising to find no mention here of L. P. Betz, La Littérature comparée: essat 
bliographique (Strassbourg, 1900; 2d ed., 1904) or the annual surveys of M. Van Tieg- 
tem (P. Van Tieghem, “Histoire littéraire générale et comparée,’’ Revue de synthése 
historique (later Revue de synthése], Vol. XXIII [1911], et seq.). 

« Add: H. T. W. Wood, The reciprocal influence of English and French literature in the 
tighteenth century (1870); D. Mornet, ‘‘Les Enseignements des biblioth®@ques privées 
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periodicals, such as the Histoire des owvrages des savants® and the journals of 
Bayle and Le Clerc; to them should be added the Mémoires littéraires de la 
Grande Bretagne,** the Bibliothéque britannique,** the Année littéraire,** and the 
Journal étranger.** Other intermediaries include the travelers, such as Mv- 
ralt®? and Le Blanc** (Chastellux should be added) ;** the critics, such as 
Prévost** and Voltaire (the abbé Fréron should be added) ;* and the transla- 
tors, such as Mme du Boceage and Suard (Van Effen,*? Desmaizeaux,* Le 
Tourneur, ‘4 Rutlidge,*° and La Place** should be added). Then follows a series 
of sections by genres, treating both French > English and English > French 
translations and imitations. These items are so incomplete and inaccurate 
that it would seem more advisable to have simply supplied cross-references— 
on the one hand, to the long section (II, 769-804) on English translations from 


(1750—1800),"" RHL, Vol. XVII (1910); and Le Romantisme en France au XVIII* 
siécle (1912); L. Reynaud, Le Romantisme: ses origines anglo-germaniques (1926); E 
Philips, The good Quaker in French legend (Philadelphia, 1932); C. B. West, ‘‘La Théorie 
de la traduction au XVIIIe siécle par rapport surtout aux traductions francaises d’ouvrages 
anglais,’’ RLC, Vol. XII (1932); F. Baldensperger, ‘‘Intellectuels francais hors de France, 
I: De Descartes & Voltaire,’"” RCC, Vol. XXX (1934); E. R. Briggs, ‘‘L’Incrédulité et la 
philosophie anglaise en France au dix-huitiéme siécle,"’ RHL, Vol. XLI (1934). 

32 A reference should be made here to H. J. Reesink, L’ Angleterre et la littérature anglaise 
dans les trois plus anciens périodiques francais de Hollande de 1684 a 1709 (Zutphen, 1931) 

33 See G. V. King, ‘‘Michel de la Kocne et ses Mémoires ...,"" RLC, Vol. XV (1935 

34 See F. Beckwith, ‘‘The Bibliothéque britannique, 1733-47,’ Library, 4th ser., Vol 
XII (1931). 

35 See P. Van Tieghem, L’ Année littéraire (1754-1790) comme intermédiaire en France 
des littératures étrangéres (Paris, 1917). 

36 See J. Sichel, Die englische Literatur im Journal étranger (Darmstadt, 1907); J. Staab, 
Das Journal étranger unter dem Abbé Prévost und seine Bedeutung fiir die literarischen 
Beziehungen zwischen England und Frankreich im Zeitalter der Aufkldrung (Strassburg, 
1912). 

37 See E. Ritter, ‘‘Béat-Louis de Muralt,’’ ZFSL, Vol. III (1881); Otto von Greierz, 
Beat Ludwig von Muralt (Frauenfeld, 1888) ; J. Texte, ‘‘Béat Louis de Muralt et les origines 
du cosmopolitisme littéraire au XVIIIe® siécle,"’ RHL, Vol. I (1894). 

28 See G. R. Havens, ‘“‘The abbé Le Blanc and English literature,’’ MP, Vol. XVIII 
(1920); L. Miihlhéfer, Abbé J. B. Le Blanc, sein Leben und Werk (Wiirzburg, 1936). 

39 See G. Bonno, ‘Lettres inédites de Chastellux 4 Wilkes,’’ RLC, Vol. XII (1932); F 
Varnum, Un Philosophe cosmopolite du X VIII® siécle: le chevalier de Chastellux (Paris, 
1936). 

40 See also G. R. Havens, ‘‘The abbé Prévost and Shakespeare,’’ MP, Vol. XVII 
(1919). 

41 See F. Cornou, Elie Fréron (Paris, 1922). 

42 See W. J. B. Pienaar, English influence in Dutch literature and Justus Van Effen as 
intermediary (Cambridge, 1929). 

43 See W. M. Daniels, ‘“‘Des Maizeaux en Angleterre,’ Revue germanique, Vol. IV 
(1908). 

44 See M. G. Cushing, Pierre Le Tourneur (New York, 1908). 
45 See R. Las Vergnas, Le Chevalier Rutlidge (Paris, 1932). 


46 See L. Cobb, Pierre-Antoine de La Place: sa vie et son euvre (Paris, 1928). 
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French*’ and, on the other, to the separate bibliographies of English authors, 
where in most cases the question of each author’s foreign vogue and influence 
is more adequately treated.** 


‘7 On this section see the forthcoming article by J. E. Tucker in PQ. 


48 PatLosopHy, Pouitics, Epucation: Shaftesbury’s Letter concerning enthusiasm was 
translated in 1709, the Sensus communisin 1710. Mandevilleis omitted here: see A. Morize, 
L'Apologie du luxe au X VIITI® siécle (Paris, 1909), and F. B. Kaye, ‘‘The influence of 
Bernard Mandeville,’’ SP, Vol. XIX (1922). On Montaigne in England one would expect 
a reference to P. Villey, L’Influence de Montaigne sur les idées pédagogiques de Locke et de 
Rousseau (Paris, 1911). On Locke in France references should be added to his influence 
on Montesquieu (see particularly J. Dedieu, Montesquieu et la tradition politique anglaise 

France [Paris, 1909]) and on Rousseau (see G. Krueger, Fremde Gedanken in J. J. 
Rousseaus erstem Discours (Halle, 1891]; J. Morel, ‘‘Recherches sur les sources du Discours 
de l'inégalité,’’ Annales J. J. Rousseau, Vol. V [1909]; L. Delaruelle, ‘‘Les Sources princi- 
pales de J. J. Rousseau dans le premier discours & l’académie de Dijon,’’ RHi, Vol. XIX 
1912]; Vol. XX [1913]; G. Erdbriigger, Die Bedeutung John Lockes fiir die Pddagogik J. J 
Rousseaus [Wiirzburg, 1912]; C. E. Vaughan, Studies in political philosophy before and 
ifler Rousseau (1925]). To general items in this section add: G. Lanson, ‘“‘Formation et 
développement de l’esprit philosophique au XVIIIe siécle: l'influence anglaise,’’ RCC, 
Vol. XVIE' (1909); M.™M. Miller, ‘‘Science and philosophy as precursors of the English 
influence,’ PMLA, Vol. XLV (1930); G. Bonno, Le Constitution britannique devantl’ opinion 

caise de Montesquieu 4 Bonaparte (Paris, 1932). 

Tueo.toey: Add N. L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English deists (New Haven, 1930). 

Drama: Addison's Cato was translated as early as 1713 by Abel Boyer (for other early 

translations and imitations see G. Ascoli, La Grande Bretagne devant l’ opinion frangaise au 
XVIT® siécle [1930], II, 343-44). Gay is omitted: the Beggar's opera was translated in 1750 
and 1759, the What d'ye call it? in 1756..Hugh Kelly's False delicacy was translated in 
1769, Rowe's Fair penitent in 1703 (it was also adapted by Colardeau in his Caliste [1761]), 
Henry Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa in 1766, Mrs. Centlivre’s Bold stroke in 1751 (also imitated 
by Palissot in Les Tuteurs [1754]), The clandestine marriage of Garrick and Colman in 1768, 
and Colman's Jealous wife in 1769. Some of the chief collections too should be listed, such 
as Fiquet du Boccage’s Mélange de différentes piéces de vers et de prose, trad. de l’anglois 
3 vols., 1751), Patu’s Choiz de petites piéces du thédtre anglois (2 vols., 1756), Mme Ricco- 
boni’s Nouveau thédtre anglois (2 vols., 1769), and Mme de Vasse'’s Thédtre anglois (12 vols., 
1784). For Steele’s Conscious lovers see R. Arndt, Zur Entstehung von Voltaire’s Zaire 
Marburg, 1906), and P. Hazard, ‘‘Une Source anglaise de l’'abbé Prévost,’’ MP, Vol. 
XXVII (1930); for Vanbrugh’s Relapse, E. Béttcher, Der englische Ursprung des Comte de 
Boursoufle (Rostock, 1906); for Lillo, T. V. Benn, ‘‘Notes sur la fortune de George Barn- 
well de Lillo en France,’’ RLC, Vol. VI (1926). Cf. also M. A. Gerothwohl and J. W. 
Eaton, ‘‘The Englishman in eighteenth-century French comedy,” Fortnightly, Vol. XCV 
1911); L. A. Hill, The Tudors in French drama (Baltimore, 1932). 

Porerry: Gay’s Fables were translated in 1759, 1764, and 1784; the first translation of 
Young's Night thoughts appeared in 1762. Twoimportant collections should be cited: J. Tro- 
chereau, Choiz de différens morceauz de poésie, traduits de l’anglois (1749) and l’abbé Yart, 
Idée de la poésie angloise (1749, 2 vols.; 2d ed., 1753-56, 8 vols). Cf. also J. G. Robertson, 
Milton's fame on the Continent (1908); A. Hoffmann, Voltaires Stellung zu Pope (K6nigs- 
berg, 1913); G. R. Havens, ‘‘Voltaire’s marginal comments upon Pope’s Essay on man,”’ 
MLN, Vol. XLIII (1928); E. Audra, Les Traductions francgaises de Pope (1931) (additions 
by F. Beckwith in MLR, Vol. X XIX [1934]); E. D. Seeber, ‘‘Anti-slavery opinion in the 
poems of some early French followers of James Thomson,’’ MLN, Vol. L (1935). 

Prose Fiction: Of the major authors, the references to translations of Defoe, Swift, 
Richardson, Sterne, and Goldsmith, while incomplete or inaccurate in this section, are 
given correctly in the bibliography for each individual author. The translation of Joseph 
{ndrews by Desfontaines should be dated 1743 instead of 1750. Smollett’s Roderick Ran- 
Jom was translated by Hernandez and Puisieux in 1761, Launcelot Greaves (by Frénilly?) 
in 1824, and Humphry Clinker by Mervé in 1826 (cf. E. Joliat, Smollett et la France [1935]). 
Some additional translations of minor novelists: Frances Brooke’s History of Lady Julia 
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These comments on “Literary relations with the Continent” should not 
obscure the excellence of the CBEL as a whole. Each user of the book will dis- 
cover errors, but these will be corrected in future editions, and the annual 
publication of the M.H.R.A. bibliography will furnish the student with cur- 
rent supplements. It is not too much to say that the CBEL will provide the 
groundwork for all future studies in English literary history: it is a biblio- 
graphie raisonnée which will not only give information but constantly suggest 
new problems and new approaches to the attentive student. 

Dona.p F. Bono 
University of Chicago 


Mandeville, 1764, History of Emily Montague, 1770 (bis); Fanny Burney’s Evelina, 1779, 
Cecilia, 1783; John Cleland’s Adventures of a coxcomb adapted by La Place in Les 
Erreurs de l'amour propre, 1754; Maria Cooper's Letters between Emilia and Harriet, 1763; 
Francis Coventry's History of Pompey the little, 1752; Sarah Fielding’s Adventures of David 
Simple, 1749, History of Charlotte Summers (by Sarah Fielding?), 1751; Elizabeth Grif- 
fith’s Story of Juliana Harley, 1778; Eliza Haywood’s History of Miss Betsy Thoughtless, 
1754; E. Kimber’s Life and adventures of Joe Thompson, 1762, Maria, 1765; Charlotte 
Lennox’s Henrietta, 1760, The female Quirote, 1773, and Sophia, 1770; Henry Mackenzie's 
Man of feeling and Man of the world, 1775; Mrs. Manley’s New Atalantis, 1713; Frances 
Sheridan's Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph, 1762, 1763, and History of Nourjahad, 1769. 
Cf. also V. Pinot, ‘‘Les Sources de ‘L’Orphelin de la Chine,’’’ RH L, Vol. XIV (1907) (on 
Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko); R. L. Cru, Diderot as a disciple of English thought (New York, 
1913); A. M. Killen, Le Roman “‘terrifiant”’ ... et son influence sur la littérature frangaise 
(1915); H. S. Hughes, ‘‘Notes on eighteenth-century fictional translations,’’ MP, Vol 


XVII (1919); G. R. Havens, ‘‘The sources of Rousseau’s Edouard Bomston,”’ MP, Vol. 
XVII (1919) (ef. MLN, Vol. XXXV [1920]); D. Mornet, introduction to Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Hélotse (1925); A. C. Hunter, ‘Les Opinions du Baron Grimm sur le roman 
anglais,’ RLC, Vol. XII (1932); J. M. Carriére, ‘‘A French adaptation of Sandford and 
MLN, Vol. L (1935); E. D. Seeber, ‘‘Oroonoko in France in the eighteenth 
century,”"’ PMLA, Vol. LI (1936). 
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MACDONALD’S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DRYDEN 


VERY review of John Dryden: a bibliography of early editions and of 
K Drydeniana' should begin with a tribute to the care and industry of 
the compiler and an acknowledgment of the indebtedness under 
which Mr. Hugh Macdonald has placed all serious students of the literature 
of the later seventeenth century. His book is the most important volume in 
Dryden scholarship since the publication of George R. Noyes’s edition of 
Dryden’s poems in 1909 and the most useful volume for historians of Restora- 
tion literature that has appeared for several years. A tangible demonstration 
of its value is that the book has already become a fixture on the reference 
shelves of every university library. 

The chief reason for its importance is that this book is more than a mere 
descriptive bibliography. Into its three hundred and twenty-six pages of 
text Mr. Macdonald has packed all the factual information he could find 
concerning Dryden, his writings, and his literary relations with his contem- 
poraries. The notes contain so much out-of-the-way information that no stu- 
dent of the period can afford to pass them by. Mr. Macdonald has here made 
available not only the results of his own investigations but the learning of his 
predecessors in Dryden bibliography, Percy J. Dobell and the late George 
Thorn-Drury. As every Dryden scholar knows, for more than twenty-five 
years Mr. Dobell has made a hobby of collecting bibliographical information 
about Dryden, and this book is the fruit of his labors as much as it is the work 
of Mr. Macdonald. After publishing his now famous catalogue, The literature 
of the Restoration, in 1918 and his stimulating volume of Bibliographical memo- 
randa in 1922, Mr. Dobell placed all his information about Dryden in the 
hands of Mr. Thorn-Drury, then recognized as the most erudite student of the 
literature of the age of Dryden. Following Thorn-Drury’s death, Mr. Dobell 
turned over Thorn-Drury’s notes on Dryden to Mr. Macdonald, who also 
enjoyed prior use of the Thorn-Drury papers and collections in the Bodleian. 
Thus, Mr. Macdonald stands on their shoulders, and we can thank all three 
of them for the varied and valuable information that this bibliography of Dry- 
den contains. Mr. Macdonald has shown great talent in synthesizing this 
mass of detail, and it is this talent which has made his bibliography such a 
useful reference book. 

The two terms “bibliography” and “reference book’’ should not be used 
interchangeably, though both of them apply in the case of this bibliography 


1 Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1939. Pp. xiv +358. 
Mopern Purto.oey, February, 1942] 313 
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of Dryden. Yet these words designate separate functions, and any detailed 
examination of Mr. Macdonald’s accomplishment should, I believe, discuss 
his book from the two standpoints: first, as a collection of data about Dryden 
and other writers of his age and, second, as a detailed description of books by 
or about Dryden. 

Considered as a reference book, this volume has the three primary virtues 
of abundant information, commendable accuracy, and a full index. The in- 
formation is biographical as well as bibliographical, so that scarcely one of 
Dryden’s contemporaries is mentioned by Mr. Macdonald without a note full 
of pertinent information. Similarly, many of the book titles are accompanied 
by details of publishing history, including dates from the Stationers’ registers, 
the T'erm catalogues, advertisements in contemporary newspapers, and the 
title-page annotations of Narcissus Luttrell. A good deal of this information 
has already appeared in scattered publications, and much may be found in 
the jottings of Thorn-Drury and other antiquaries; but Mr. Macdonald has 
earned the gratitude of all scholars for making it conveniently accessible. 

No book containing thousands of dates, page references, and other details 
has ever been published without its share of errors of one kind or another. 
In the “Annotated check list’’? I have pointed out some of the slips observed 
in an attentive reading of the book. As a tribute to Mr. Macdonald’s accu- 
racy, it may be mentioned that his errors are usually errors of omission, not 
of commission. His dates and statements can generally be accepted as ac- 
curate, though those singled out in the ‘Annotated check list’? may indicate 
the kind of information Mr. Macdonald has sometimes overlooked. Gaps are 
most noticeable in the Drydeniana, the section to which Mr. Macdonald has 
devoted nearly half of the whole book. His preface states that he aimed to 
include ‘“‘every contemporary book or pamphlet... . in which !Dryden] is 
praised, attacked, or alluded to’’; and later he speaks of the volume as “an 
allusion book as well as a bibliography.” The items listed in the Drydeniana 
are interesting enough, but so many others can be added to them that I did 
not attempt to insert additions in the check list. Another objection to this 
part of Mr. Macdonald’s work is that he does not appear to have settled ona 
clear distinction between books and pamphlets that should be described in 
the text and other items mentioned in the footnotes. For example, James 
Wright’s Country conversations, mentioned in note 4 on page 56, deserves a 
place among the numbered Drydeniana, as do Purcell’s 1695 opera based on 
The Indian queen (p. 90, n. 1) and several others.4 Nor can he excuse these 

2 MP, XX XIX (1941), 69-98, 197-212. 
iain Mr. E. N. Hooker is preparing a list of these additions to be published at a future 

4 Among them Gallantry ala mode, 1674 (p. 110, n. 1); A Pindarick poem, 1682 (p. 231, 
n. 1); Defoe’s The pacificator, 1700 (p. 288, n. 1); Mrs. Singer’s Poems on several occasions, 
1696 (p. 297, n. 4); Swift’s On poetry: a rapsody, 1733 (p. 303, n. 1); and Pecuniae obediunt 
omnia, 1698 (p. 318, n. 2). It may be observed that Mr. Macdonald, probably uncon- 
sciously, tended to omit items in which the poet is commended and to insert pamphlets, 
no matter how slight or derivative, in which he is attacked. 
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omissions by pleading lack of space, for the pages lavished on the tracts 
known as “Conversations of the town” (pp. 197-201) could well have been 
used to better advantage; only the last one contains anything of Dryden 
interest.6 Similarly the items listed under Settle’s Narrative (pp. 238-40) 
have, as Mr. Macdonald confesses, “‘little direct bearing on Dryden,” and, 
indeed, most readers will have difficulty in finding any connection between 
them. Taken as a whole, the Drydeniana is the least successful section of the 
book. 

In any reference book the apparatus is of the utmost importance. Aside 
from notes, the apparatus in this volume consists of a list of abbreviations 
and the index. The list of abbreviations is woefully weak, for it does not 
contain explanations of ‘“‘L.P.,” “S.P.,” “S.R.,” “L.C.,” “P.,” “E.,” “Chris- 
tie,’ “Malone,” “Hills,” and other symbols employed throughout the book. 
Most of these abbreviations are familiar to specialists but not to the average 
student who uses the book for reference purposes. 

The index, on the other hand, is very full, covering more than thirty pages 
and even including the item: ‘Macdonald, Hugh, ‘Attacks on Dryden,’ in 
Essays and Studies (1936): not referred to.”’ It ic to be regretted that in the 
rush of publication Mr. Macdonald did not see a proof of these pages, for he 
would undoubtedly have corrected most of the misprints. Despite the gen- 
erous length to which it runs, the index is far from complete. To take the 
list of Luttrell’s marked copies as an example, references are lacking for the 
following: A Lenten prologue, page 243; The mushroom, page 228; The poet’s 
complaint, page 235; The tryal of skill, page 222, note 3; and A ballad, page 
213. Moreover, the complaint is frequently heard that the index is awkward 
to use. Much of the difficulty could have been avoided if the titles of Dry- 
den’s books had been listed alphabetically instead of divided into a series of 
categories and printed in the ten columns of the general Dryden entry. The 
division into categories may have been useful in organizing the bibliography 
proper, but a reader who is looking up The prologue to the Dutchess, for in- 
stance, will be excusably annoyed at having to look for it under ‘‘Prologues 
and epilogues contributed to plays of others,” ‘‘Prologues and epilogues 
printed for the first time in miscellanies,’”’ and “Prologues and epilogues (sepa- 
rate).” These objections are not intended to deprecate the value of the index 
as a whole but merely to call attention to some of its limitations. The attempt 
at fulness deserves every commendation, especially such headings as those 
given under ‘‘Manuscripts cited,” which are particularly useful for research 
students. The value of Mr. Macdonald’s volume as a work of reference rests 
no less on the information he has packed into it than on the index which 
makes the information available. 

When this bibliography of Dryden is considered solely as a bibliography, 

5 The most interesting allusion is not quoted by Mr. Macdonald; speaking of Dryden, 


the author dares to ‘‘commend him, albeit he is alive,’’ and states ‘‘he brings the very 
assignations that are commonly used about the town upon the stage.’’ 
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however, it should be judged by different criteria from those which apply to a 
reference book. Descriptive bibliography is one of the kinds of scholarship 
that is sometimes described as “pure” scholarship, and consequently very 
exacting standards are applied to it. A scholar who publishes a bibliography 
must expect it to stand comparison in method and workmanship with the 
performances of other bibliographers. In Mr. Macdonald’s case, his work on 
Dryden should be compared with the publications of Keynes, Gibson, Fulton, 
Case, Murrie, Day, and other bibliographers of seventeenth-century litera- 
ture. An examination of this bibliography of Dryden based on exacting stand- 
ards is disappointing, for its bibliographical shortcomings are readily appar- 
ent. 

Probably every student using the book has noticed Mr. Macdonald’s fail- 
ure to cite copies of any items except those of unusual rarity. This is directly 
contrary to approved procedure, and the excuse that “copies are available 
in the British Museum or in the Bodleian” will not satisfy the scholar who is 
pursuing a specific investigation. Readers wish to know which copy is the 
particular one described as well as the location of half-a-dozen other copies 
similar enough to establish the description of a normal copy. From the meth- 
odological standpoint the citing of copies seen is strictly required, for they are 
the evidence on which the descriptions have been based. Mr. Wise side- 
stepped this responsibility by confining his descriptions to books on his own 
shelves, but more is expected from this Dryden bibliography than from A 
Dryden library. 

There are, unfortunately, other kinds of evidence omitted in Mr. Mac- 
donald’s descriptions. With very few exceptions he does not record pagina- 
tion, though the pagination often contains valuable clues about the printing 
of a book and supplies a handy check against the collation. Another omis- 
sion is the occurrence of rules on a half-title; nine times out of ten the rules 
are present, but the unusual instance justifies the inclusion of full evidence. 
iqually reprehensible, in my opinion, is Macdonald’s practice of omitting 
Latin quotations from the transcriptions of title-pages; sometimes variants 
in the quotation provide the only evidence that the title-pages, which may 
otherwise be identical when transcribed, are in fact different settings of type. 

This matter of title-page transcription has caused a good deal of debate, 
and Mr. Macdonald’s bibliography is an excellent case in point. Though he 
has undoubtedly lavished care on the transcriptions, the notes in the ‘“An- 
notated check list’’ record enough slips of the pen to cast doubt on the trust- 
worthiness of the whole method of quasi-facsimile transcription. Reproduc- 
tion of title-pages by photographic means has two advantages: it eliminates 
errors and reveals the identity of the pages better than any system of tran- 
scription. No man ever lived who could transcribe a series of title-pages with- 
out error, and even if one succeeded the result would be nothing but a transla- 
tion of the type arrangement into a series of symbols. The defenders of tran- 
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scription usually argue on the basis of cost, since plates, even if much reduced 
in size, would greatly increase the expense of publication. The answer to this 
objection, I believe, lies in a calculation of all the costs in producing a bibliog- 
raphy. The price of a plate is, of course, much higher than the cost of printing 
the transcription, even though transcriptions are one of the most expensive 
forms of composition. Yet the cost of printing is only one of the costs in the 
production of a bibliography; if a proper allowance is made for the time spent 
by the compiler in transcribing a title leaf, in checking and rechecking it until 
the final revised proof, the computation of cost would be very different from 
the mere expense of reproduction. Even more important is the principle in- 
volved: photographic facsimiles eliminate the errors inherent in all copying 
and offer the reader details that transcription cannot possibly supply. Tran- 
scription is, after all, just a translation into symbols, a bibliographical short- 
hand, a makeshift vulnerable to human weakness. In my opinion, the use of 
quasi-facsimile transcription in published bibliographies will soon be generally 
recognized as an anachronism. 

From a strictly bibliographical standpoint there are a number of other 
grievances that users of this book may lay at Mr. Macdonald’s door. A sur- 
prisingly large number of items—well over a hundred—are listed without 
being described exactly, and some of the entries (e.g., 69k, 109d, 143, 147, 148, 
150, 156, 157, 195c, 314) lack collations entirely. There are frequent occasions 
where the system of listing has not been consistently applied; to be specific, 
items such as 6aii, 15ai-iv, 16aii (and others) should have been given separate 
entries instead of being mentioned only in the notes. Love triumphant is num- 
bered 93a, but there is no 93; and similarly item 21i should have been 21ai. 
Under item 108 a new system of numbering is introduced [viz. 108 (1), etc.], 
while a series of Greek letters suddenly make their appearance as numbers 
218a-6. There are also frequent occasions, many of which are discussed in 
the “Annotated check list,” where Mr. Macdonald’s bibliographical analyses 
leave much work still to be done. Indeed there are very few books listed in 
the bibliography (unique items excepted) on which further investigation is 
not required. While Mr. Macdonald’s pages were still in proof (December, 
1938) a brilliant paper by Mr. F. T. Bowers on “‘Running-titles as biblio- 
graphical evidence,” appeared in the Library (XIX, 315-38), and since then 
Mr. Bowers has developed the technique of using running-titles to indicate 
when a whole sheet may have been canceled.* Equally important for future 
editors of Dryden will be bibliographical investigations to establish the gene- 
alogy of each text, to record the exemplum from which each edition after the 
second was printed. Heretofore, not many bibliographies have offered this 
information, though every bibliographer who wishes his work to be of impor- 


6 Papers on this subject were delivered by Mr. Bowers and Mr. Charlton Hinman at the 
English Institute, September 9, 1941. They will be published in the English Institute 
anual for 1941. 
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tance to literary students, rather than primarily to collectors and librarians, 
should report the relationship between editions. The time is not far distant 
when such a statement will be considered a fundamental responsibility of the 
scholar-bibliographer. 

A few words may properly be inserted here about the way Mr. Macdonald 
has treated the work of his predecessors, particularly Arthur E. Case, T. J. 
Wise, and Percy J. Dobell. Recognizing that Case’s Bibliography of English 
poetical miscellanies is readily available to students, Mr. Macdonald does not 
repeat the transcriptions and collations for many of the items found in Case 
but sends the reader directly to Case for this information.” In my opinion 
this is a legitimate device to save space and printing expense. There are a 
few items (e.g., 49 and 50) in which the reader is presented with a compromise: 
most of Case’s descriptions are given along with new information by Mr. 
Macdonald; but since a few details found in Case are omitted, the student 
should check both Macdonald and Case to make sure that no information 
has been overlooked. The same applies to a number of items described in 
Wise’s A Dryden library. Mr. Macdonald has gone so far beyond Wise’s 
overpositive bibliography that he has had little occasion to refer to it, yet 
in- several instances reference should have been made. Under item 15a, for 
example, Mr. Macdonald states that he could not find a copy of Absalom and 
Achitophel, Second Part, with a misprint on page 33 and ten lines only on the 
last page. Wise described his copy as having these points. So too in the case 
of 94b, The secular masque, a copy of which Wise had described as “printed 
upon two quarto leaves and distributed gratis at the performance in the 
Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane. A specimen of this separate issue was sold for 
£400 in Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms on March 30th, 1927” (A Dryden library, 
p. 67). Mr. Macdonald casts doubt on this separate distribution, but without 
mentioning Wise or the overpriced sale with which Wise may or may not 
have been connected. Similarly, in treating subjects discussed by Mr. Dobell 
in Bibliographical memoranda, in several places (e.g., 71a, 72a, 74b, 75a, and 
105) Mr. Macdonald could well have repeated Mr. Dobell’s suggestions which 
often contain evidence of importance for understanding the problems in- 
volved. Since copies of Mr. Dobell’s book (only one hundred having been 
printed) are now practically unobtainable, its chief contributions could profit- 
ably have been summarized by Mr. Macdonald. 

Moreover, the reader who is familiar with Dryden scholarship notices that 
Mr. Macdonald rarely cites his predecessors by name when repeating the re- 
sults of their researches, a practice much abused by Mr. Montague Summers. 
Take, for instance, the identification of the “ingenious young gentleman, my 
friend,” referred to in the preface to Religio laici. Mr. Macdonald says (p. 33), 
“The young gentleman was Henry Dickinson,” and ap, znds two footnotes, 


7 E.g., items 51, 52, 53, 55, 58, 59, and all the Poems on affairs of state (p. 317). After 
11, the reader is told: ‘‘For editions published between 1683 and 1748 see Case 165c—n.” 
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the first of which points out that Halkett and Laing erred in their identifica- 
tion, and the second reads as follows: ‘Malone, I. i. 175, discovered that his 
initials were H.D. His identity is established by the verses addressed to him 
by Duke, Poems by Roscommon and others, 1717 ” The casual reader is 
likely to assume from the tone of this statement that it represents a discovery, 
however modest, by Mr. Macdonald. Yet the identification was made in 
1808 by Sir Walter Scott in his life of Dryden (p. 275) and, of course, was re- 
peated by Dryden’s editors, Christie and Noyes. Silence has its uses, but such 
instances raise two related questions: how far a scholar is responsible for 
treating problems posed by his predecessors and how scrupulous he must be 
in making specific acknowledgments. 

Enough evidence has now been offered, I believe, to establish the conclusion 
that Mr. Macdonald’s book is eminently successful as a reference book but 
disappointing as a bibliography. If I have dwelt on its deficiencies in more 
detail than on its merits, I have done so because the merits of the book can 
best be described in generalities. It is probably true that every book of this 
kind ought to reach a second edition, since only by using the first edition can 
other scholars go beyond the author in adding information from the area of 
their specific inquiries. But whether or not a second edition of Mr. Mac- 
donald’s book is ever made possible, the present one has been a boon to sev- 
enteenth-century scholarship in general and a vigorous stimulant to the re- 


vival of interest in John Dryden. 
James M. OsBorn 


Yale University 
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Unpathed waters: studies in the influence of the voyagers on Elizabethan litera- 
ture. By Ropert Rauston Caw.ey. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. vili+285. 

This attractively printed volume consists of five essays bearing the titles 
“The heritage of the Middle Ages,” ““The maps,” “The spirit of the voyagers,”’ 
“Seamen and the sea,” and “Characteristic uses of the voyagers.’’ All these 
essays are interesting and informative. There is an air of academic precision 
and good taste throughout; the style is both restrained and sprightly. Also, 
Professor Cawley succeeds in exhibiting a good many references in Elizabethan 
literature testifying to the influence of notions inherited from the Middle Ages, 
of the older and the newer maps, of the attitudes of Elizabethan seamen 
toward voyaging and the sea, and of technical knowledge derived from sea- 
farers and the literature of seafaring. The final essay focuses attention on the 
uses to which voyage literature was put by Greene, Dekker, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Heywood, Shakespeare, Bacon, and Davenant. It is a good book of 
its kind. But, one ventures to think, it is not the kind of book which many of 
Professor Cawley’s readers hoped he would write. 

Unpathed waters is designed as a companion volume to the author’s The 
voyagers and Elizabethan drama, published in 1938. In the earlier work Pro- 
fessor Cawley displayed a talent for industry and thoroughness. Little evi- 
dence in drama of the influence of the voyagers apparently escaped him. But 
he was mainly content to record rather than to interpret. He took the de- 
fensible position that the first need was a book which pointed out those pas- 
sages in drama which bore evidence of the voyagers’ influence and that a book 
interpreting these data might well follow later. He wrote (preface, p. viii): 
“The aim of this book being primarily to present evidence, I plan to write a 
sequel volume which will draw inferences and extend conclusions.” That 
Unpathed waters is intended to be this sequel volume is evident from the fol- 
lowing statement in its preface (p. vii): “.... in this, I draw some of the con- 
clusions and inferences for which the proof is to be found in the earlier publica- 
tion.” These statements would seem to promise a study whose aim is squarely 
to face the difficult and important task of synthesizing the multifarious de- 
tails in the earlier book. This, however, turns out not to be Professor Cawley’s 
aim at all, for the several essays are loosely related and collectively do not 
comprise a synthesis. That they were not intended to do so is further evident 
from the fact that there is no attempt systematically to interpret the data set 
down in the earlier work. Unpathed waters, in short, is a companion volume to 
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The voyagers and Elizabethan drama in the sense that it is mainly a reference 
guide to texts in Elizabethan literature (dramatic and nondramatic) showing 
the impact of certain kinds of voyage material and related matter which did 
not receive extended treatment, or were neglected entirely, in the earlier 
publication. 

There remains the task of interpretation, the task of first seeing and then 
describing the shifting and elusive pattern of facts and ideas, surmises and 
fancies, woven by Elizabethan writers out of the diverse stuff provided by the 
voyagers. Thanks to Professor Cawley, most of the necessary spadework for 
this fascinating study has now been done. 


R. W. FRAnNtTz 


University of Nebraska 


The judicious marriage of Mr. Hooker and the birth of ‘The laws of ecclesiastical 
polity.” By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xvi+203. 

All the published writings of Richard Hooker, including the last three 
books of the Ecclesiastical polity and the Miscellanea, are authentic. This is 
the chief conclusion to which Professor Sisson comes in his handsome little 
volume, so masterfully organized and impressively argued. 

“Tt is no easy task,”’ he points out, ‘‘to rehabilitate Hooker’s work, after an 
attack from so friendly and authoritative a source [as Izaak Walton’s Life of 
Huoker), so long received as founded upon authentic history.” 

He begins his work of rehabilitation, therefore, with a counterattack upon 
Walton’s reliability in general. Walton, says Professor Sisson, though inno- 
cent and well intentioned, was old, credulous, and too guileless to suspect that 
he was being “used” by wily churchmen. In particular, he was wrong in dating 
Hooker’s marriage in 158i. Hooker never lived at Drayton Beauchamp, to say 
nothing of having rocked a cradle there as Walton recounts. Nor did Hooker 
ever live at Boscombe; nor was John Churchman necessitous when Hooker 
married his daughter Joan; nor was Joan a bad wife. On the contrary, Hooker 
was married in 1588. He had then been living for three years with his prospec- 
tive father-in-law, whose home he had entered as guest in 1585 upon leaving 
Oxford, and with whom he continued until 1595, when he went to his final 
residence, Bishopsbourne. John Churchman was at this time a well-to-do 
draper. His daughter Joan brought Hooker a good dowry, and there is no 
reason to suppose the marriage was unhappy. 

These are sensational revelations, as will be realized. Mr. Sisson draws 
supporting evidence for some of them from extensive Chancery records which 
he discovered. Also from these records he draws material for the second of the 
three sections into which his book is divided: a section tending to prove that 
Books I-IV of the Ecclesiastical polity were published, not in 1594, as Walton 
says, but in 1593, as part of a political campaign leading to the presentation of 
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the Conventicle Act in Parliament. This section makes fascinating biblio- 
graphical reading with its informative account, from the Chancery suits, of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean book-publishing. It formed the basis of Professor 
Sisson’s ‘‘Sandars lectures in bibliography”’ at Cambridge in 1938. 

With our confidence in Walton now thoroughly shaken, we are invited in 
Professor Sisson’s concluding section to abjure belief in Walton’s story that 
Hooker’s manuscripts were tampered with after his death. Walton was im- 
posed upon, Professor Sisson thinks, by Archbishop Sheldon and others, to 
“serve the aims of high policy.” 

Although the evidence for many of the points made cannot be controverted, 
readers are likely to feel that Professor Sisson in his role of ‘‘detective-bibli- 
ographer’’ has made too many discoveries, unearthed too many plots; that he 
has fitted everything together too impeccably. We are willing to believe that 
Izaak Walton made mistakes, many perhaps, but not that he never got any- 
thing right. Perhaps he was a tool in the hands of Sheldon and King, but it 
still seems quite as likely that the influence of his Life of Hooker was accidental. 

But we must not end on so ungrateful a note. The value and importance of 
the book will appear from what has been said above. Let us conclude with a 
word of admiration for its deft marshaling of evidence, for its reinforcement 
of one point with others—defense in depth, as it were. Or, even better, with 
a word of appreciation for the use of humor and suspense that make this a 
genuinely entertaining book. 

ArtHuR M. Coon 
Beloit College 


Sir William Temple: the man and his work. By Homer E. WoopsripceE. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1940. Pp. xii+361. 


Courtenay’s Memoirs of Temple, published in 1836, remained the standard 
life for a hundred years. Mr. Woodbridge’s new book may not last so long as 
that, but certainly no other biography of Temple will be needed in this genera- 
tion. The product of more than twenty years’ interest in the subject, the new 
life is a model of thoroughness, clarity, and scholarly moderation. 

Much excellent work has been done on Temple since Courtenay’s time. 
Though Mr. Woodbridge has re-examined all the evidence, reaching his own 
conclusions on the various problems treated in the more limited studies by 
Spingarn, F. I. Herriott, G. C. Moore Smith, Clara Marburg, and others, he 
does not claim to add much that is really new. The book is, rather, a synthe- 
sis of all these special studies—a new trial-balance, it might be called, based 
upon richer evidence and more complete historical and bibliographical knowl- 
edge than Courtenay had at hand. 

To literary scholars the most interesting chapters are the two dealing with 
Temple’s relations to Swift and the half-dozen directly concerned with the 
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essays. Mr. Woodbridge’s account of Temple’s connection with Swift con- 
forms generally to that of Gwynn. If there is a fault in this part of the book, 
it is a slight overreaction against the “‘discreditable and really calumnious 
legend” that Temple was a capricious and egotistical aristocrat who held 
Swift in painful and humiliating servitude. The older conception, popularized 
by Thackeray and Macaulay, is certainly a caricature, but Mr. Woodbridge 
makes Temple a little more affable and generous, Swift’s devotion more un- 
qualified, than either the Journal to Stella or Lady Giffard’s Character of her 
brother would wholly support. 

In discussing the essays, Mr. Woodbridge is best in his analysis of the 
sources. His exposition of the content of the essays is sometimes unnecessarily 
full, and his definition of Temple’s ideas is less incisive and memorable than 
Miss Marburg’s. Both here and in one or two of the biographical chapters, 
there is also some tendency to circle and repeat. This is most noticeable in 
the third chapter, on Dorothy Osborne’s letters, and in the ninth, treating 
Temple’s Observations on the United Provinces, where Mr. Woodbridge, in 
establishing a preliminary point about the immediate political purposes of 
the treatise, anticipates too much of his main exposition. But in a book 
generally so well written, these faults are truly minor. 

Temple touched the life and thought of his time at many points, and his 
work is of interest to scholars in many fields. Though Mr. Woodbridge is par- 
ticularly interested in Temple as a man and as a writer, he has succeeded | 
in giving a proportionate emphasis to Temple’s varied aspects. The picture 
which emerges is in no way revolutionary, but Temple presents no real puzzles. 
A book of this kind, with its merits of meticulousness and moderation, does 
full justice to the subject. 
























Hoyt TROWBRIDGE 





University of Oregon 






A bibliography of British history (1700-1715): with special reference to the 
reign of Queen Anne, Vol. III. By Witt1aM THomas Morean and Cutz § 
SrinER Morean. Bloomington, Ind., 1939. 





The third volume of this large undertaking consists of four chapters, T-X, 
which deal, respectively, with source materials for the period published in 
1717 or later (T); correspondences, autobiographies, etc. (U); periodicals (V); 
plays and operas (W); and secondary sources for the period (X). Obviously, 










all these should be very useful. Cross-references are plentiful, and, while not 
always workable (e.g., p. 659 indicates that H. Williams has written about 
Pope, but no relevant title appears under ‘‘Williams, H.’’), they usually serve 
well—with a little persistence. In so comprehensive an undertaking eccentrici- & It 
ties in excluding or including are inevitable. The list of authorities on Boling- & di 
roke given on page 559 is far more inclusive than the similar list on page 17, § ot 






and it is hard to determine any basis on which the works on the earlier page are 
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“primary” and those on the later page “secondary” materials. The highly 
important Grimoard is mentioned in neither list. Bolingbroke’s Philosophical 
works in octavo appeared in five volumes, all dated 1754 and not 1754-77. 
The edition in quarto of the same date is better and more commonly cited. 
One must not take too seriously statements in the volume as to format. The 
puzzling edition of Addison’s Discourse on ancient and modern learning dated 
M.DCC.XXXIV is not a quarto but a duodecimo; the date is perhaps a misprint 
for M.DCC.XXXIX. 
To the experienced student this volume will be at times annoying but often 
very useful indeed. To the less experienced worker it will be puzzling and 
at times even misleading, because the compilers have not always distinguished 
between reliable and unreliable sources of information. The chapters contain 
much more than lists of titles—particularly the chapters on periodicals and 
plays—but the added commentary frequently consists of excerpts from vari- 
ous sources set down uncritically. There is, especially in the chapter on the 
drama, too much repetition of statements from handbooks no longer regarded 
(if they ever were so regarded) as authoritative. For example, under Rowe’s 
Tamerlane we read: “1702 is the date given by Clarence. Mears’s date is 
1704.’ One takes one’s choice? There is similar needless wavering between 
1707 and 1710 for the first performance of Hill’s Elfrid (1710 is right); and it 
is both wrong and misleading to say (p. 460) that the date of the first per- 
formance of Gay’s Polly ‘‘is unknown.” In general we are not told the sources 
for the dates of the first performances of plays. The obvious source, unless 
one consults playbills or the Daily courant (and this was not done for Elfrid) 
would be Nicoll, who is seldom if ever cited. The collected data presented un- 
der titles of periodicals in chapter v are somewhat happier, because in the 
past fewer incompetents have labored in this field than in that of drama. It 
is curious that Read’s Weekly journal: or, British gazetteer (1715-61) escaped 
the eagle eye of Professor Morgan, but newspapers of that approximate title 
are confusingly numerous. In so extensive a work inclusions and omissions 
are bound to surprise. The omissions may discourage use of the volumes; 
but failure to consult them will end in regret: they are useful tools. 


GEORGE SHERBURN 
Harvard University 


| The sentimental novel in America, 1789-1860. By Hersert Ross Brown. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. ix+407. 


This book is a detailed and well-ordered consideration of the fiction it treats. 
Its first section (“The beginnings, 1789-1820’’) indicates the decline of preju- 
dice against the novel, sets forth the influence of Richardson, Sterne, and 
others, and penetratingly comments on customary forms and devices in use 
up to 1820. The second section (‘The sentimental years, 1820-1860”) shows 
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how the ‘‘isms and ologies’”’ of the pre-war decades—temperance, abolition- 
ism, religious doctrines—shaped the later writings. A final chapter, “The 
sentimental compromise,”’ evaluates the literature as a social force. 

The study is well written. Professor Brown uses a kindly but humorous 
style well adapted to the old-fashioned and therefore amusing brand of senti- 
mentality in vogue in his period. His playfulness, however, has done no harm 
to his documentation: both commentaries and quotations are very much to 
the point. The study is valuable, therefore, as a competent consideration of a 
vastly popular genre which flourished in America—valuable, too, as a relater 
of that genre to the kind of life which produced it. 

When an author has done so much in a book, perhaps it is ungenerous to 
complain because he has not done more. Nevertheless, if the book had treated 
American literary influences more fully, its value would have been greatly 
enhanced. Artistically, most of the sentimental novels are, to be sure, very 
poor—but that does not mean that they are artistically unimportant. The 
author makes this quite evident as he shows how the most notable of them, 
Uncle Tom’s cabin, drew together the materials and methods of the type in 
such a way as to achieve greatness. This study would have been much more 
valuable for American fictional history if Mr. Brown had shown how other 
great books were indebted to sentimental fictionists—how much, in short, 
our best as well as our worst fiction derived from the tradition he has analyzed 
so well. 

One who keeps Hawthorne in mind, for instance, while reading this record, 
will be struck again and again by the way that author showed his indebtedness 
to sentimental narratives. He started his career with a novel, Fanshawe, so 
completely true to pattern that one wonders why Mr. Brown has not made 
use of it in his report. The plot was of the fashionable sort, with an attempted 
elopement and a hero (an untimely blight upon him) who followed the current 
style by sacrificing his love to a rival and then dying young. Ellen, its heroine, 
was thoroughly equipped with sensibility, almost as productive of tears as the 
prodigious weepers cited in this study, as eager to spare the life of a fish as 
Uncle Toby was to spare the life of a fly. The blushes, tears, swoons, and 
tendernesses in Hawthorne’s maiden effort were recorded in passages which 
vie with some of the most extreme ones Mr. Brown quotes. Ellen’s timing of 
a swoon, for instance, seems to me even more impressive than that of Monima 
(cited by Mr. Brown on p. 86 of his book). Said Hawthorne: ‘‘She had indeed 
fainted the moment she became aware of her deliverer’s presence; and no 
stronger proof could she have given of her firm reliance upon his protection.” 

But the debt of this great author to sentimental fiction was of less signifi- 
cance in this apprentice work, naturally, than it was in his later romances. In 
these much of the tawdry stuff then popular—bits of action, motifs, charac- 
terizations—were so changed, etherialized, and adapted as to appear to be 
independent creations. Hawthorne’s masterpiece, The scarlet letter, could not 
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have been what it was, it seems safe to say, without the example set by what 
its author called ‘‘a damned mob of scribbling females.”’ The penalty of se- 
duction, a chief stock-in-trade of the sentimentalists, was its chief substance, 
but Hawthorne avoided triteness in his handling of it. A stock character in 
the fiction of sensibility—the little child bringing sunshine into the home and 
gently leading parents to virtue—was transformed by subtle artistry into 
Pearl, the elf-child. The ministering angel and also the misled feminist of the 
popular novel were combined and modified in the characterization of Hester. 
Calvinistice villainy and mesmeristic powers common in ephemeral narratives 
were adapted appropriately and bestowed upon Chillingworth. The sensi- 
bility of the minister and his dying glimpse of heavenly glory were manipula- 
tions by a genius of the mundane stuff of contemporary fourth-rate fiction. 
The borrowings as well as the sea changes they underwent were important for 
Hawthorne’s achievement. 

Not only this work of Hawthorne but his later masterpieces as well showed 
indebtedness to the sentimentalists. And so it was with other important 
fictionists of the time: not only the Mortons and the Southworths, but also 
Cooper (to a greater extent than Mr. Brown has shown) and Poe and Mei- 
ville were indebted to the tradition. It is to be hoped that, though he did not 
get around to treating such matters in this study, Professor Brown will some- 
time give us what he is so capable of giving us—a study of the value of senti- 
mental ephemera to the really memorable artistic creations. 


WALTER BiaIR 
University of Chicago 


Shelley. By Newman Ivey Wuirte. 2 vols. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1940. 


This important work is the product of more than twenty years of concen- 
tration on Shelley, during which Professor White has published numerous 
short articles relating to the poet, reviewed most of the books about him 
appearing during the period, edited with learned notes The best of Shelley 
(1932), and reprinted in The unextinguished hearth (1938) the criticisms of 
Shelley which were published during his life and at the time of his death. 
Thus White has made himself probably the best-equipped man in the world 
to undertake a new comprehensive biography, and there have been good rea- 
sons for such an undertaking. 

The best previous complete biography (Dowden’s of 1886-87) made use 
of only about one hundred and fifty letters by Shelley, whereas over six 
hundred are now known. Dowden, moreover, wrote too much under the in- 
fluence of the Shelley family to be quite fair, even in the light of all documents 
in his hands. Peck, publishing in 1927, had access to most of the letters and 
considerable other material not known to Dowden; but his work was weak- 
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ened by a tendency toward sensationalism and lacked the judgment and the 
literary charm of Dowden’s. White in his Preface (I, v) mentions various 
sources of information which he has used, ‘‘unknown to both Dowden and 
Peck.” Some of these, such as the diary for 1809-10 of Shelley’s cousin and 
first love, Harriet Grove, seem of slight value, but others are important. Per- 
haps most notable is the series of ‘‘Shelley’s lost letters to Harriet’’ Shelley, 
of which Leslie Hotson made his lucky discovery shortly before his publica- 
tion of them in the Atlantic monthly early in 1930 and which forced recon- 
sideration of the whole matter of the poet’s relations with his first wife. 

White’s announced use of a more accurate text of Shelley’s letters to Hogg 
he owes to the privilege of seeing galley proofs of a new edition of Shelley 
letters in preparation by Professor George Stuart Gordon, which is expected 
to supersede the most nearly complete and correct previous collection in the 
Julian Shelley. 

The “letter of William Godwin on Shelley’s elopement” which White men- 
tions seems to mean a “letter to John Taylor as published in H. B. Forman’s 
The Elopement of Shelley and Mary (privately printed for W. K. Bixby in 
1911)” (I, 670); but Peck (I, 378) quoted from such a letter dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1814. 

The “surprising letters of Mary .... to Hogg in 1815” are mentioned in 
the discussion of “Experiment in free love” (I, 391-93, 400-402); but I find 
no definite indication why they should not have been available to previous 
biographers, unless notes 81-83 and 109 (I, 691, 693) are meant to imply that 
the correct text of the letters is to be found only in Gordon’s as yet unpub- 
lished collection. It is a fact, however, that neither Dowden nor Peck dis- 
cussed this strange episode, and one may perhaps be forgiven for wishing that 
White’s zeal for telling the whole truth had not been so strong in this as in 
some other cases. 

Perhaps the most striking new material in the book results from a dis- 
covery by Mr. White that a child referred to in letters by Shelley to the Gis- 
bornes as “my poor Neapolitan” and “my Neapolitan charge’ (Dowden, II, 
252, 326) was declared by Shelley before a magistrate in Naples to have been 
his child and Mary’s, born December 27, 1818, and given the name of Elena 
Adelaide Shelley. The documents in Appendix VII (II, 546-50) seem per- 
fectly convincing; but the child cannot have been Mary’s and was never men- 
tioned by her in any known document, and Shelley was not the father (II, 71), 
unless he was lying to the Gisbornes. White discusses (II, 71-83) four hy- 
potheses as to this child and concludes plausibly that the most reasonable 
one is that Shelley attempted to adopt and pass off as his own a child of par- 
ents to us unknown, in the hope that Mary might thus be consoled to some 
extent for the recent loss of their daughter Clara. 

White has also had the advantage of material relating to Emilia Viviani 
gained from Vita di una donna (Firenze, 1936) by the Marchesa Enrica 
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Viviani Della Robbia. While it is true that Dowden had access to Emilia’s 
letters to Shelley, as given in part in Lady Shelley’s compilation called Shelley 
and Mary, and included translations of the most important parts of them in 
his biography, White gives in Appendix II (II, 467-85) the full text in transla- 
tion of all Emilia’s letters to the Shelleys known to the Marchesa Della Rob- 
bia. It is not clear that the full text casts any new light on Epipsychidion 
(which is the only potent reason for much attention to Emilia Viviani), but 
it serves White’s purpose of making his book a complete compendium of in- 
formation on Shelley. 

Other particularly valuable appendixes—the first mainly for students— 
are the reading lists extracted from Shelley and Mary (II, 539-45) and the 
copiously illustrated discussion of “the portraits and busts of Shelley’’ (II, 
518-38). 

Extensive as is the material unearthed since Dowden wrote, however, he 
had some advantages in which he has not been superseded. Even Mr. White 
apparently has not seen the Esdaile manuscripts, preserved by the descend- 
ants of Harriet Shelley’s daughter Ianthe, but refers to Dowden for informa- 
tion gained from this source. Only Dowden, also, seems to have examined 
some pertinent letters by Godwin, as mentioned by White in note 63 to chap- 
ter xiv (I, 707). Dowden’s advantage in having ‘access to the journals of 
Shelley and Mary and of Claire Clairmont was surmounted by White through 
use of Dowden’s copy of Shelley and Mary (I, 680) ; but it may be worth noting 
that Dowden found Shelley and Mary “a far from accurate rendering of the 
MSS” and that, since Dowden, only Miss Grylls in her Life of Mary Shelley 
(1938) has had the privilege of using the original journals. 

As was to be expected from White’s familiarity with contemporary criti- 
cism of Shelley, he gives much more adequate treatment of this topic than 
any previous biographer. His book as a whole is a very complete, thoroughly 
documented, elaborately indexed (147 pages compared with Peck’s 44, Dow- 
den’s 34) reference book on the poet, indispensable to students. But, as a bi- 
ography for general reading, it—like its Shelleyan predecessors, like Amy 
Lowell’s John Keats, and perhaps too many similarly elaborate works—sug- 
gests some questions. 

The only reason for a biography of Shelley is the fact that he was a great 
poet. Should it not then follow that the ideal biography would stress those 
events of his life which account for or are somehow related to his poetry and 
suppress or touch lightly trivialities unrelated to his work? Unfortunately, 
however, Shelley’s unconventional beliefs and acts stirred bitter controversy; 
his extremely romantic career prompted a brilliant Frenchman to write of his 
love life in such a way that a reader would hardly realize he was a poet; and 
a huge mass of material has been heaped up, of which a large part has no real 
significance in relation to his work. In this respect, of course, he is no excep- 
tion among great writers, and doubtless there are those who believe every- 
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thing that can be learned about such a person is worth recording. In Shelley’s 
case, too, a fashion was set. His first biographers had been friends and empha- 
sized personal recollections, eccentricities, romantic details. By the time Dow- 
den undertook his work there was a Shelley cult—a Shelley Society—and 
evidently he felt it necessary to discuss and try to settle all the gossip, all the 
scandals, all the problems. The result was a book longer even than White’s, 
except for notes, appendixes, and index. So, considering the mass of new ma- 
terial unearthed since Dowden’s day, White gives a more compact account 
than Dowden; yet one wonders why—to give just one example—there need 
be so many details about Shelley’s financial difficulties, invariably confusing 
and seldom of evident value. 

Indeed, the question may be raised whether such a book as Grabo’s The 
magic plant, even to a reader who may not be convinced by some of its inter- 
pretations of specific works, does not give a more adequate impression of 
Shelley as a thinking poet with a sense of mission than is gained from the in- 
tricate details of the complete biographies. This is not to suggest that The 
magic plant—a study merely of “the growth of Shelley’s thought’’—can take 
the place of orthodox biography. Nor would I imply that White fails to make 
clear the intellectual content of Shelley’s work; on the contrary, he has been 
one of the vigorous contenders against Arnold’s amazingly blind characteri- 
zation. I mean, rather, that amid such multifarious details, usually interest- 
ing even when trivial, the reader is in danger of losing sight of main issues, 
in spite of the author’s effort to stress them. 

The publishers have made a beautiful, though very bulky, book, much 
better illustrated than any previous work on Shelley; and it is an admirable 
example of just what Professor White meant it to be: a definitive authority, 
superseding in most respects its predecessors. 
GeorGE L. Marsu 
University of Chicago 


George Eliot and John Chapman, with Chapman’s diaries. By Gorvon §&. 
HaicHt. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xi+261. 


This work is an edition of the diaries kept by John Chapman in the years 
1851 and 1860 and recently acquired by the library of Yale University. The 
diary is incomplete: the pages bearing entries for whole months had been 
excised; and on the remaining pages many sentences had been barred through 
so heavily as to resist a very careful effort to decipher them. The diaries are, 
nevertheless, valuable documents for the character of Chapman, a publisher 
of “advanced” books, and editor of the Westminster review from 1851 to 1894. 
They also give a large number of suggestive facts about the contributors to 
the Review, a group which included the Martineaus, Herbert Spencer, J. A. 
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Froude, and G. H. Lewes. Some light is shed on the confusions of thought 
and feeling in mid-Victorian radicalism. 

The new information about George Eliot is less significant. In her George 
Eliot (1933), especially pages 50-53, Mrs. Anne Fremantle quoted or sum- 
marized most of the really important data.’ The diary covers the first months 
of George Eliot’s London adventure, during which she lived in Chapman’s 
house in the Strand, and indicates how she faced the problem of being Chap- 
man’s Egeria at a time when he had in the same walls a wife and a mistress as 
well. Despite the excision of passages in which Chapman recorded crises in 
the emotional life of the household, we can see—partly because of Mr. Haight’s 
skill in reading entries barred through—that George Eliot was a girl of abnor- 
mal sensitiveness, strong feeling, and downright temper. Such discoveries 
offer no surprise, but it is good to have these documents to confirm our con- 
clusions from less definite information. 

The editorial work has been well done. About half of the volume is given 
to introductory apparatus in which Mr. Haight has drawn heavily and 
significantly on letters as yet unpublished. Notable among these are certain 
letters in the possession of Mr. Morris L. Parrish, in one of which George 
Eliot states her metaphysical position in 1852, and in another explains with a 
new fulness her decision to enter into a free union with G. H. Lewes. The 
importance of this second letter is clear to the reader of Anna Kitchel’s George 
Lewes and George Eliot (1933), chapters vii-—viii. 

In her George Eliot: a biography (1936) Miss Blanche Colton Williams, who 
was not permitted the use of the material now presented by Mr. Haight, remarks, 
as she proceeds to define the degree of intimacy between Marian Evans and 
John Chapman when they lived in the same house: “A former owner of 
Chapman’s diary for 1851 told me he believed the worst of Marian. He added in 
a spirit of semi-fairmindedness that he never did like her anyway” (p. 68). 
A reading of the diary—though it must be remembered that someone has ex- 
purgated it very substantially—does not confirm this opinion. Neither Mr. 
Haight nor Miss Williams puts it forward. One fact should be noted, al- 
though its bearing is not absolutely decisive. Many of Chapman’s entries for 
1851 are accompanied by a capital S or a capital HE. If there were any doubt 
that the S’s indicated the menstrual periods of Susanna, his wife, and the E’s 
those of Elizabeth, his mistress—and there is no doubt—it would end when 
one observed in the diary for 1860 the capital J’s, for his mistress Johanna von 
Heyligenstaedt, preceded by a lunar symbol. What of capital M’s? There 
are but two, for successive days in January, 1851, very early in the friendship 


1It is disquieting that her readings so often differ, sometimes in important particulars 
from those of Mr. Haight. 
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of Marian Evans and Chapman; and their significance, coupled as they are 
with other letters, nowhere else employed, is equivocal. 
E. K. Brown 


Cornell University 


Dostoevski: the making of a novelist. By Ernest J. Stmmons. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. ix+416. 


Professor Simmons, the author of Pushkin, that excellent biography of the 
great Russian poet, in his present work turns to Dostoevski. This time, how- 
ever, what he gives us is a study of the novelist’s works and not his biography. 
There is, of course, abundant biographical material in the book, but for a full 
treatment of this aspect we are referred by the author to Yarmolinsky’s 
Dostoyevsky: a life (New York, 1934). 

The literature about Dostoevski is so rich that ordinarily little that is new 
can be found in any one particular work. Nor does the author claim any 
startling discoveries. He has, however, carefully utilized the Dostoevski ma- 
terials which have appeared in Russia during the the last two decades. Thus 
in many instances new light is shed on Dostoevski’s creative methods. Among 
other things, it becomes increasingly certain that virtually all his plots are 
based on actual happenings in contemporary Russia. 

The book is exceedingly readable and holds no terrors even for the reader 
whose knowledge of Dostoevski is slight. At the same time it will prove of 
great value to those who have a more profound interest in the work of the 


“strange Russian Genius.” 
G. BoBRINSKOY 


University of Chicago 


La Littérature francaise entre les deux guerres, 1919-1939. By FERNAND Bal- 
DENSPERGER. Los Angeles: Lymanhouse, 1941. Pp. 207. 





M. Baldensperger’s new book is an interesting and stimulating volume, not 
only for the information it gives about contemporary French literature, but 
also for the questions and problems it raises with respect to historical and 
critical method. On the informational side, there can be no doubt about the 
author’s broad acquaintance with all phases of the materials discussed. He 
knows the works, he knows the public reaction, he knows the intellectual 
tendencies reflected in both works and criticism. Hence his book creates for 
the reader an impression of the literary “spirit of the times,” which is sup- 
plemented by entertaining insights into the ideas of writers and into the gen- 
eral social background. 

These indications, remarks, and insights are the materials from which 4 
history might have been constructed; but M. Baldensperger does not pro- 
ceed to such a construction. The work is not arranged chronologically, and 
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there is no attempt to achieve a “narration” of the progress or growth of lit- 
erature in the period. Rather, the author describes, in a given chapter, either 
some genre or some group of works having a common subject matter. At 
times there are illuminating commentaries on movements (cf. “la poésie pure,” 
pp. 73 ff.) and on the development of forms (cf. “le roman fleuve,”’ pp. 109 ff.) ; 
but these are incidental. 

For, essentially, the work is critical; that is, it passes from description to 
judgment rather than to narration. It is therefore important to examine the 
kind of critical system involved, the nature of the criteria, and the judgments 
reached. M. Baldensperger considers a literary document from two points of 
view: first, its valeur représentative, determined not by reference of the work to 
its models in life but by the “adhesion, indifference, or hostility’ of the public 
(cf. the Preface, p. 5, and p. 93, n.); second, the kind of action or effect that it 
has upon the same public. These combine, it seems, to form the single major 
criterion of “humanism”; when a work is duly “‘representative’’ of society and 
when it has the proper effect on society, it enters into the broad current of 
humanism and is judged to be a good work. As a result of this concern with 
valeur représentative, one of the most important aspects of any work is its sub- 
ject matter. This is reflected in the chapter titles (e.g., ‘“L’Individualisme 
de I’‘adolescence inquiéte,’ ”’ “La Découverte de la terre, ses joies et ses 
dangers,” “‘Pour faire parler Caliban,” ‘‘L’Apre exigence religieuse’’) and in 
the numerous long lists of works treating a similar theme or topic (cf. pp. 10, 
50, 60, 62-63, 71, 82 ff., 136). In such categorization, what is done with the 
subject ceases to be important, and works great as judged by aesthetic stand- 
ards are indistinguishable from their more humble comrades. On the other 
hand, the ‘‘effect’’ upon the reading public will be judged in terms of ethical 
or political standards. Thus the author condemns the suicide of certain 
fictional characters ‘‘qu’il eat été plus salubre d’intégrer dans la vie” (p. 18); 
he warns against ‘‘complaisance” for the new mal du siécle (p. 22); he blames 
the exotic novel for having given the public an untrue picture of other so- 
cieties (p. 49); he fears that Frenchmen might adopt the malthusianisme of 
Les Thibault (p. 120). 

These are, of course, perfectly valid criteria for literary works, even though 
they are not specifically “literary” standards and might be applied to other 
than belletristic writings. But in the present case the conclusions reached 
through their application make one wonder whether they are proper criteria 
and whether they are properly applied. For in the final chapter, ‘“‘Espoirs et: 
déceptions de l’humanisme moderne,” and in the Conclusion the author ar- 
rives at a condemnation of all the figures who, by other standards, rank as 
the greatest in French letters of the period: Proust, Valéry, Gide, Martin 
du Gard, Romains, Duhamel, Claudel, and others of great—if lesser—distinc- 
tion. The suspicion arises that perhaps M. Baldensperger’s opinions—and not 
those of other critics working in other ways—are unjust. Moreover, the con- 
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sistent ignoring of the fact that a work of art is a work of art and hence merits 
consideration on aesthetic or formal bases, the constant unwillingness to dis. 
cuss or analyze extensively the artistic features of a work, puzzles the reader 
and makes him feel that he is here making a strange journey through familiar 
lands. 

These aspects of M. Baldensperger’s book, plus a needlessly metaphorical 
and rhetorical style, detract from its general usefulness to the student, the 
professor, the amateur of French literature of today. They do not impair its 
bibliographical value, however, and in themselves they constitute an inter- 
esting—if challengeable—approach to the whole problem of modern litera- 


ture. 
BERNARD WEINBERG 


Washington University 
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